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he Gospel is not intended to be the prize of a single 
generation or people group. Jesus’ life, ministry and : 
resurrection was and is for all. In the final words » 
God spoke to his people for 400 years before the New 


Testament narrative, he made clear the value of a 

=a — multigenerational faith. 

“Look, I am going to send you Elijah the prophet before the great and 

awesome Day of the Lord comes. And he will turn the hearts of fathers to 

their children and the hearts of children to their fathers” (Malachi 4:6). 

The writers of this magazine make up a multiethnic, multigenerational 
team. From regular members of the Church to seminary students, pastors 
and more—their bond is a deeply rooted, passionate faith in the risen Savior. 

So why make a magazine about Jesus, especially when there has 
certainly been much written on the topic already? Hope. This magazine's 
purpose is to convey the sure and steadfast hope of the Gospel. 

It goes deep on the oh-so familiar stories of Jesus’ life and work 
(beginning on page 16), so that the cultural boundaries Jesus broke through 
can be seen in light of modern faith. With Holy Week as a beacon of hope 
for all who believe, we’ve designed a devotional-inspired section that you 
might steep yourself in the events of each day (beginning on page 58). 
Aware that life brings with it trials, suffering, fear and uncertainty, scripture 
and wisdom combine for assurance (pages 10, 14, 110, 124 and 130). 

God sent his son, Jesus, who lived a perfect life amid sin and brokenness. 
After teaching, healing and ministering to both Jews and Gentiles, he 
died on the cross as the atonement for the sins of mankind. Fulfilling the 
prophesies of the Old Testament, Jesus rose again—defeating sin and death 
and creating a sure hope. God sent the Holy Spirit to be with his believers— 
who now have access to the Creator and the promise of Heaven. 

This truth is the hope above all hope. Unwavering in times of prosperity 
or pain—this is the story of hope. ¥ 
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_ The Transfiguration of the Lord by D. Nollet in St. Jacob's 
Church, Bruges, Belguim (c. 1694). 
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PLACES, OBJECTS AND HISTORICAL WITNESSES CONTEXTUALIZE AND 
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1. Herod’s Palace and Possible 
Site of Jesus’ Trial 

Jerusalem 

Underground, near the Tower of David, 
archaeologists excavated remains of 

Herod's Jerusalem Palace. Many historians, 
archaeologists and biblical scholars think this 
was where Pilate would have stayed to keep 
tabs on the crowded Jerusalem at Passover 
and where Jesus’ trial with him would have 
taken place. 
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2. Jesus-Era House 

Nazareth 

In December 2009, archaeologists unveiled 
remains of a house in Nazareth, dating back 
to Jesus’ era in the early first century AD. 
Based on the artifacts archaeologists found, 
such as chalk vessels for following Jewish 
purity laws for food and water, the house 
probably belonged to a simple Jewish family. 
Jesus and his contemporaries may have known 
this house well. 


By Jolene Nolte 


3. The Jesus Boat 

Ginosar, between Tiberias and Capernaum along the Sea 
of Galilee 

Also known as the Galilee Boat, this vessel was recovered from 
the Sea of Galilee in 1986 and dates back to Jesus’ time period. 
Several of Jesus’ disciples were Galilean fisherman, and he and 
his disciples soent much of their ministry in towns along the 
Sea of Galilee, perhaps using this boat or one very similar to 

it. The boat was patched with different kinds of wood, mainly 
oak and cedar, showing the resourcefulness of its owner(s). The 
boat is on display today at the Yigal Alon Center. 


Jiscovered in Qumran, now at 


[ 
Jerusalem’s Israel Museum 

A discovery that keeps on giving, the 
scrolls provide many of the oldest known 
copies of the Hebrew Bible. Extra-biblical 
writings also give insight into the diverse 
ideological landscape within Second 
Temple Judaism, which includes Jesus’ era. 
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Original is now located in 
le ael Museum) 
In 1961, archaeologists discovered a stone, which, 
while damaged, has a clear inscription referring to 
Pontius Pilate as the prefect of Judea, verifying the 
existence and political role of Pilate in the Gospel 
accounts. A replica of the stone remains where it was 
discovered in Caesarea Maritima, but the original is 
now housed at the Israel Museum in Jerusalem. 


Jerusa 
This ornate ossuary bears authentic inscriptions in 
Aramaic that translate to “Joseph, son of Caiaphas.” 
Scientists dated the bones to the first century and 
determined they belonged to a 60-year-old male. 

The first-century historian Flavius Josephus refers to a 
“Joseph called Calaphas” as high priest during the reign 


of Tiberius, Jesus’ time period. 


1. While named after the biblical monarch David, the Tower of David dates to a much later period. Underground near the 
tower, however, is an exciting find that relates to Jesus’ last hours. 


5. During the Second Temple period (circa 530 BC-70 AD), bodies of the dead were usually placed in a niche in a burial 
cave. When the body had decomposed, the bones were transferred to an ossuary, a limestone box. This one is notable 
for its ornate design and identifying inscription. 


re, et ee ie ‘ d 8. Aerial view of Herodium remains. Herodium sits on an artificially elevated hill in the Judean Desert and included a 
: ' palace, Roman bathhouse, theater and synagogue. 
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any Jews of Jesus’ era were 
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ne of the few and oldest synagogues from the first century AD, the Magdala 


synagogue is also notable for what is known as the Magdala Stone. The stone 
features the oldest known relief of a menorah and includes depictions of other 
objects and symbols associated with the Second Temple, offering insight into 
first-century Judaism. 

The Gospels report that Jesus preached in synagogues throughout Galilee, 
so it is likely Jesus taught here. There is evidence Magdala used to be a Sea of 


Galilee port city, making for easy access by boat from Jesus’ early ministry home 
base of Capernaum. The ancient Magdala was likely home to Mary Magdalene. 


like Herod, who made themselves quite comfortable within the Roman 
system. Herod the Great remains famous for his opulent structures like 
Herodium, the fortress at Masada and an artificial harbor as well as Roman- 
style entertainment structures in Caesarea Maritima. He also had a palace in 
Jerusalem and rebuilt the Second Temple. 
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2 TIMELINE 


587 BC 516 BC 
Temple destroyed by Babylonian King Returned exiles rebuild and 
Nebuchadnezzar II. Beginning of consecrate the Temple, known as the 
Babylonian Exile. Second Temple. 
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A VISUAL HISTORY FROM KING DAVID‘S 
REIGN TO THE HORRORS OF MESSIANIC | ; | : 
C LAI MANTS’ E FFO RTS G O N E TE RRI B LY Colored frieze of an aurochs, part of the 
WRONG OFFERS CONTEXT FOR THE PERIOD _Bablonian sitar Gate, which was built engraving depicting King Cyrus returning 
g g g old and silver articles Nebuchadnezzar 
J E S U S E NTE RS s faa taken from the Boe in ao By 
Gustave Dore (c. 1832-1883). 
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10th century BC 
David, king of Israel, God promises to c. 970-931 BC 
permanently establish his throne Solomon builds the Temple. 539 BC 
(2 Samuel 7). = Persia conquers Babylon and allows Jewish exiles 
to return. 
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Tomb of Cyrus the Great, the Persian king who conquered 
Babylon and allowed the exiled Jews to return and rebuild the 
Temple. 


Michelangelo's David (1501-1505). 
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66-70 AD 


167 BC First Jewish-Roman War, also known as The 
Maccabean Revolt defeats the Greek Great Revolt. Jewish rebel forces rise up against 
Seleucids, establishing Judea as an Rome. The revolt ends in a horrifying bloodbath 
independent state. The Maccabees cleanse 37 BC-4 BC in Jerusalem. Roman forces destroy the Temple, 


the Temple and establish the Hasmonean 
dynasty of priest-kings. 


and any Jews not killed by sword or starvation are 
taken from Jerusalem—most taken into slavery. 


Herod the Great king of Judea. He is appointed by the 
RomanS enate, and he builds many famous structures and pada 
rebuilds the Temple. a et: ee 
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The Western Wall in Jerusalem is an outer retaining wall that 
surrounded Herod's rebuilt Second Temple. 


Depiction of a seven-branch menorah, 


which was part of the Second Temple. Detail of the Arch of Titus showing Roman troops taking 
When Judas Maccabeus cleansed the sacred items from the destroyed Temple, such as the 
Temple, he had the menorah lit, and one large menorah at the center. 


day’s supply lasted for eight days, an event 
Hanukkah commemorates. 


132-135 AD 
Bar Kokhba Revolt ends with 
331 BC 63 BC Jews expelled from Jerusalem, and 
Alexander the Great conquers Judea. Roman general Pompey captures c. 4 BC-33 AD Roman Emperor Hadrian institutes 
Jerusalem, putting Herod the Life of Jesus. persecutory policies against the Jews. 


Great and his territories 
under Rome. 
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Pompey in the Temple of Jerusalem z 5 

by Jean Fouquet (1420-1480). 

Detail of Alexander the Great from a mosaic Baptism of Christ by Joachim Patinir Among the Dead Sea Scrolls are 15 letters 
of the Battle of Issus, made c. 100 BC. (c. 1510-1520). between Bar Kokhba and his subordinates 


during the Bar Kokhba Revolt. 
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Long-Aw 


JESUS ENTERS A WORLD FRAUGHT 
WITH EXPECTATION, BUT WHAT 
WERE PEOPLE HOPING FOR? 
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By Jolene Nolte 


t had been 1,000 years since God 
promised David that his descendants 
would reign forever. The Jewish people 
have since endured exile, oppression, 
corruption and hardship. They wait and 
hope for God to fulfill his promise and 
reestablish a peaceful, just rule. Simeon has 
waited all his life. Anna has waited prayerfully 
for decades. One day, a young, poor couple 
brought their firstborn son to the Temple, and 
Simeon and Anna knew their promised Messiah 
had come. Simeon, upon seeing the child, said, 

“For my eyes have seen your salvation, 

which you have prepared in the sight of all 

nations: a light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

and the glory of your people Israel” 

(Luke 2:30-32, NIV). 

But it was not all praises and angel choruses. 
Simeon prophesied to the child’s mother, “This 
child is destined to cause the falling and rising 
of many in Israel, and to be a sign that will be 
spoken against, so that the thoughts of many 
hearts will be revealed. And a sword will pierce 
your own soul too” (Luke 2:34, NIV). 

The baby Jesus was already raising and 
subverting expectations, getting hopes up and 
looking incredibly different from what you 
would expect. You would expect God's chosen 
ruler to arrive with fanfare and any imaginable 
luxury—this child was born on a stable floor in a 
backwater town to working class parents. 


ope 


A PROPHESIED KING 

Messiah means “anointed one” (the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew title is “Christ”), and 
Old Testament prophets would anoint kings. In 
the prophetic texts that refer to an anointed one, 
he is anointed in order to rule as God’s chosen 
king. To understand how his contemporaries 
reacted to him—what hopes they cherished and 
why—we need to understand something of the 
prophetic and historical context. 


SETTING THE SCENE: THE 
INTERTESTAMENTAL PERIOD 

The scene Jesus entered comes in the midst 
of a long path of suffering, exile and oppression. 
While many remained in the Promised Land, 
that land passed hands several times before 
Jesus arrived on the scene. Alexander the Great 
conquered Israel, and after his death, the 
Maccabees mounted an eventually successful 
revolution. Though they never claimed any 
Davidic ancestry, they established themselves as 
priest-kings of Israel, known as the Hasmonean 
dynasty, lasting from 152-37 BC. 

With General Pompey in 63 BC, Rome entered 
Jerusalem as the new conqueror. The Roman 
general marked his victory by marching into the 
Temple's Holy of Holies, where only the high priest 
was allowed once a year. Later, while the Jewish 
king Herod the Great (37-4 BC) was allowed a 
quasi-independent rule of Judea, after his death, 
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The Presentation 
at the Temple by 
Armand Jean du 
Plessis (c. 1640). 
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Key Texts 


- 2 Samuel 7 

After King David brought 
the Ark of the Covenant 
to Jerusalem, he thought 
it was only fitting to at 
long last build a Temple 
to house it. Through 

the prophet Nathan, 
God told David he was 
nottheonetobui Idthe 
Temple. Instead, 


“God himself will build you 
a house! [....] Your family 
and your kingdom are 
permanently secured. I’m 
keeping my eye on them! 
And your royal throne will 
always be there, rock solid.” 
—2 Samuel 7:11b; 16-17 


- Psalm 2 & 110 

Psalm 2 envisions an 
anointed one with God's 
favor ruling over all the 
nations, bringing God's 
justice to the world. Psalm 
110 describes a priest-king 
God appoints to rule as the 
true king over all nations. 


- Daniel 7 

In this vision, Daniel, an 
exile in the Babylonian 
court, reports, 

“| saw a human form, a 
son of man, 

arriving in a whirl of clouds. 
He came to The Old One 
and was presented to him. 
He was given power to 
rule—all the glory of royalty. 
Everyone—race, color, and 
creed—had to serve him. 
His rule would be forever, 
never ending. 

His kingly rule would never 
be replaced.” 

—Daniel 7:13-14 


This theme of God 
restoring his exiled people 
and setting Israel and the 
whole world to rights 
continues throughout 

the Old Testament 
prophets. Even after the 
Israelites returned from 
the Babylonian Exile and 
rebuilt the Temple, Second 
Temple Judaism still saw 
itself in exile. There was no 
Davidic king on the throne, 
and biblical prophets and 
rabbinic writings note that 
God did not inhabit this 
Temple the same way he 
had the First. 
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Rome divided the land that formerly belonged 
to Herod amongst his squabbling descendants, 
fragmenting Jewish political autonomy from Rome. 
By 6 AD, the region of Judea became a Roman 
province, ruled directly by Rome, while Galilee 
still had Herod’s son, Herod Antipas, as tetrarch, 
or ruler of one-fourth of his father’s former 
territory—more as a prince subject to Rome than 
a quasi-independent king like his father. 


RESPONSES TO ROME 

Historians in the first century AD, such as 
Josephus, Tacitus and Suetonius all attest that 
the hope for the coming Messiah was widespread 


in the Judaism of the day, but in ways that 
looked differed: Some opted to get what they 
could out of the present system—collecting taxes 
on Rome's behalf and pocketing the exorbitant 
upcharge, for instance. Some opted out entirely, 
like the community at Qumran, and still others 
sought to mount a revolution like the Maccabees 
before them. Up until the end of the Jewish- 
Roman Wars, Jewish revolutionaries aimed to 
throw off their pagan Roman rulers, reestablish 
the monarchy and renew their commitment to 
God and to the Torah by rebuilding the Temple. 

This is the scene Jesus entered. First-century 
Jews hoped for their promised king to arrive, 
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throw off their Roman oppressors and establish 
his just, permanent, world-restoring rule in 
its place. 

Between the prophetic biblical texts and 
their historical experience, N.T. Wright in The 
Challenge of Jesus notes that, despite the variety 
of views, there are common themes in what 
first-century Jews expected of a Messiah: “First, 
he would build or restore the Temple. Second, he 
would fight the decisive battle against the enemy. 
David's first act upon being anointed was to fight 
Goliath; his last was to plan the Temple. Judas 
Maccabeus defeated the Syrians and cleansed 
the Temple. Herod defeated the Parthians and 


A Long-Awaited Hope 


rebuilt the Temple. Bar Kokhba, the last would- 
be Messiah of the period, aimed to defeat the 
Romans and rebuild the Temple.” 

Jesus, however, did not rebuild the physical 
Temple, and he never confronted Rome with so 
much as a sling. He was not curating his followers 
in order to gain influence—he associated with the 
down and outs, women and the unclean. 

With those expectations in mind, Jesus on 
the surface seems a very strange candidate for 
Messiahship. The conflict between the hopes of 
the people and Jesus’ approach is stark. In his 
years of public ministry, climaxing in his last 
week in Jerusalem, this clash comes to a head. 
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—Luke 2:34 (NIV). 


The Queen of Sheba before 
the Temple of King Solomon 
in Jerusalem by Salomon de 
Bray, (c. 1630-1634). Israel 

as an ancient nation was at 
its height in Solomon’s reign 
with its land united by one 
king and with a newly built 
and glorious Temple. 
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A Season 


of Preparation 


HOW MIRRORING JESUS’ 
MINISTRY PREPARATIONS 
IN MODERN LENT 
CELEBRATIONS CAN LEAD TO 
AD EEPERU NDERSTANDINGO F 
THE MESSIAH. 

By Chris Hardy 
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very year, in preparation for Easter, 
many of the world’s Christians 
participate in the season of Lent. 

A part of the liturgical calendar, 
Lent spans the 40 days (excluding 


Sundays) prior to Easter Sunday. It 
is a time of repentance, fasting and focusing on 
Christ’s salvific work on the cross. The tradition 
of Lent invites the believer to embody Jesus’ 
wilderness experience, subsequent to his baptism, 
that prepared the Savior for public ministry. 

“Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned from 
the Jordan and was led around by the Spirit in 
the wilderness for forty days, being tempted by 
the devil” (Luke 4:1-2a). 

To say that Jesus was “prepared” for his 
ministry is not to say that he was lacking in 
knowledge or understanding before his time of 
intense temptation. But as hymn writer, worship 
leader and author Matt Papa says of Jesus 
experiencing suffering in his time on earth, “Now 
you have a God who understands your suffering, 
not only by omniscience but by experience.” The 
preceding of Jesus’ public ministry by a time 
of temptation and trial sets the stage for the 
suffering Jesus was to experience throughout the 
rest of his ministry. Jesus also sets the example 
for Christians to follow today. 

Interestingly, Jesus is not the only biblical 
character that has a wilderness experience as a 
means of preparation for a greater task ahead. 
God cleanses and prepares the earth with the 
40 days of the flood. Moses is prepared to face 


Pharaoh through his 40 years in the desert. Under 
Moses’ leadership, the Israelites spend 40 years in 
the desert before inhabiting the Promised Land. 

God did not and does not abandon his people 
in their times of wilderness; rather, he uses these 
seasons of trial to teach his children to raise their 
focus above their situation and lock their gaze 
and hope on him. 

In the same way, Jesus, in the face of trial and 
temptation, calls his mind toward God's truth and 
his ultimate purpose for Jesus’ life and ministry. 
In the midst of the trial, Jesus fasts. And when 
the enemy appeals to his suffering, Jesus fights 
back by quoting the Law and the Prophets. 

It is into this example that we are invited 
to enter through the tradition of Lent: to be 
prepared for the battles ahead, to practice 
the spiritual disciplines of fasting, prayer and 
mediating on scripture—all for the purpose of a 
deeper devotion to God. 

This Lent, will you practice the discipline of 
preparation? Will you follow the example set 
by the Messiah to focus your attention toward 
God and his salvation? This practice will not 
only prepare you for the trials and temptations 
that are promised us in this life, but it will also 
prepare you for a greater celebration of Easter. 

Through imitating Jesus’ wilderness 
experience, we gain the perspective to truly see 
Easter as the celebration that it is. We see the 
truth in Jesus’ final words in John 16:33: “In this 
world you will have trouble. But take heart! I 
have overcome the world.” f 
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God did not and does not abandon his people in their times of wilderness; rather 


he uses these seasons of trial to teach his children to raise their focus above 


their situation and lock their gaze and hope on him. 


JESUS SPENDS THREE YEARS IN — ; 
PUBLIC MINISTRY, PREACHING, = 
TEACHING AND WORKING | 
MIRACLES—ALL ANNOUNCING THE 
GOOD NEWS THAT THE KINGDOM OF 


GOD IS AT HAND. By Jolene Nolte .~ 
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” n the waters of baptism followed by | — The wretched of the earth learn that God 
the desolate wilderness period of is on their side. 

fasting and praying, Jesus emerges _ Is this what you were expecting? Then 
and begins teaching, preaching and count yourselves most blessed!” 

healing. Jesus describes his ministry _ (Matthew 11:4-6) 


‘ = er — this way, a bed 
_ “Go back and tell John what's going on: His preaching and his miracles point 
| & The blind see, A d toward a new kingdom. Like the prophets of 
r= = > } The lame walk, ” old, he does not just speak his message—he 
&,. # » Lepers are cleansed, enacts it. Crowds gather because people 
4 be = The deaf hear, know something is afoot. Maybe here at last 
\ The dead are raised, was the one to redeem Israel. tf 
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Baptism 


THE WHO, WHEN, WHERE, WHY AND HOW OF JESUS* BAPTISM 


IN THE JORDAN RIVER. By Victoria Van Vlear 


Beginnings 


irrelevant that John is in the desert,” 
Strobel says. “The desert was the place 
God sent his people to remember who 
he was...and where people went as a 
prophetic witness against the established 
religious enterprises of Jerusalem.” 

Both John and Jesus set themselves 
against the religious leaders in 
Jerusalem, the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
By placing himself in the desert, John 
is protesting the actions of the religious 
culture in Jerusalem. The fact that Jesus 
comes out to John in the wilderness 


“John’s ministry was a precursor 
ministry for the Messiah,” says Kyle 
Strobel, theology professor at Biola 
University. Like Jesus, John’s ministry 
was foretold 700 years earlier by the 
prophet Isaiah: “A voice cries: ‘In the 
wilderness prepare the way of the Lord; 
make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God” (Isaiah 40:3, ESV). John 
is the trailer to the feature film, the 
prologue to the story. 


t first glance, Jesus’ 
baptism seems 
straightforward. Jesus 
goes down to the 
nearby river, his cousin 
John dunks him in the 
water, the clouds part, a dove lands on 
him and a faceless voice tells the crowd 
that he’s the Son of God. Yet these four 
verses in Matthew 3 are a powerful 
kickoff to Christ’s ministry and contain 
significance you won't want to miss. 
WHEN? 


WHO? 

This scene plays out between two 
power figures in first-century Israel— 
Jesus and his cousin, John the Baptist. 
When we meet John at the beginning 
of Matthew 3, he’s “preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, ‘Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
(Matthew 3:1-2, ESV). What does that 
phrase mean? The ESV Study Bible 
says that “to repent, or ‘change one’s 
mind,’ in the Old Testament called for 
a change in a person’s attitude toward 


God that impacted one’s actions and life 


choices.” John is calling for the people 
to return to God and is baptizing them 
as a symbol of their repentance—why? 
Because the “kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” The people don’t know it at the 
time, but John is talking about Jesus. 
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All three of the synoptic Gospels 
(Matthew, Mark and Luke) relate Jesus’ 
baptism as the first event of significance 
after his birth. This may seem a bit odd. 
Jesus is now 30 years old—plenty of time 
to get a head start on the miracle business. 
But that's not what he had in mind. This 
is the first event of Jesus’ recorded public 
ministry, which would last for the next three 
years. “The focus here is on the new era 
inaugurated, because God has descended to 
us in Christ Jesus,” Strobel says. Jesus has 
come to shake things up, and he's starting at 
the Jordan. 


WHERE? 

John’s ministry happened in two main 
places: the Judean wilderness and the 
nearby Jordan River, both of which are 
east and north of Jerusalem. “Tt is not 


is significant as well. The ESV Study 
Bible says that by doing so, “Jesus also 
endorses John’s ministry message and 


, 9) 


links his mission to John’s. 


WHY? 

As the Incarnate God, Jesus doesn’t 
need cleansing. John wonders about 
this when Jesus shows up on the 
bank of the Jordan. “John would have 
prevented him, saying, ‘I need to be 
baptized by you, and do you come to 
me?” (Matthew 3:14, ESV). 

But Jesus has a ready answer: “Let 
it be so now, for thus it is fitting for us 
to fulfill all righteousness” (Matthew 
3:15, ESV). What does that mean? In 
his Commentary on the Whole Bible, 
Matthew Henry says that Christ did this 
“to show his readiness to comply with 
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all God's righteous precepts...Thus Jesus 
began first to do, and then to teach.” 


HOW? 

Once John has baptized Jesus, two 
things happen that make this ordinary 
scene extraordinary. “Behold, the 


heavens were opened to him, and he 
saw the Spirit of God descending like 
a dove and coming to rest on him; and 
behold, a voice from heaven said, “This 
is my beloved Son, with whom I am well 
pleased” (Matthew 3:16-17, ESV). 

How does this heavenly intervention 


Baptism of Christ by unknown. 


change the event? Just as Jesus endorsed 
John by coming to him for baptism, the 
Father endorses Jesus by sending his 
Spirit in the form of a dove. “Through 
God’s baptism of Jesus in the Spirit we 
discover more than the Messiah,” Strobel 
says. “Here we see God’s own Son.” ff 
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Tempted 


JESUS PROVES HIMSELF TO BE 

THE PERFECT ADAM THROUGH 
() : eC A TRIAL OF TEMPTATIONS. 

By Mike Alvarez 


Sake of Man 


shouldn't. Not only are we tempt- 

ed, we're pretty bad about fighting 
our temptations, too. “People are not good at 
anticipating the power of their urges, and those 
who are the most confident about their self-con- 
trol are the most likely to give into temptation,” 
writes Loran Nordgren, senior lecturer of 
management and organizations at the Kellogg 
School of Management, Northwestern University, 
in Illinois. 


veryone is tempted in this world: 
tempted to eat foods we shouldn't, to 
lie to impress others, to look lustfully 
at someone and to do things we 


THE ROOT OF TEMPTATION 

Why are we tempted? The secular answer 
could be that we’re in a moral society which 
flourishes when people follow rules laid out for 
their benefit. The biblical answer to why we're 
tempted is simply, Adam. Adam, the first man, 
found in the book of Genesis, was in the Garden 
of Eden with his wife, Eve. God gave Adam 
everything. There was only one thing God said 
Adam and Eve could not do: 

“The Lord God took the man and put him in 

the garden of Eden to work it and keep it. And 
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the Lord God commanded the man, saying, “You 

may surely eat of every tree of the garden, but of 

the tree of the knowledge of good and evil you 
shall not eat, for in the day that you eat of it 

you shall surely die” (Genesis 2:15-17). 

Genesis 3 goes on to tell that the serpent, 
Satan, tempted Eve to eat of the tree, which then 
led to Adam being tempted by Eve. Adam had 
a perfect life and still failed at fighting tempta- 
tion—introducing sin to the world and bringing 
temptation to modern life. 


JESUS FACES TEMPTATION 

Despite the fall, there is hope. In the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke, Satan tries to tempt 
Jesus. Jesus, who is God, knew that during his 
time on earth he would be tempted. He knew he 
would have to suffer. 

In the three Gospel accounts, Jesus was 
baptized by John the Baptist, and then, being 
led by the Spirit, went into the wilderness for 
40 days and 40 nights. While there is no dispute 
between the accounts as to whether or not Jesus 
was tempted, there is some minor question as to 
exactly how it happened. 

Mark and Luke both indicate that Satan tempted 
Jesus—most likely throughout the 40 days. The 
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The Temptation of Christ 
by unknown. 
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To Be the Perfect Adam 
Alone in the wilderness and 
fully committed to complete 
fasting, Jesus is approached 
by Satan and tempted in 
a very similar manner to 
which Adam and Eve were 
tempted. Satan twisted 
the words of God in his 
attempts to cause Jesus to 
give into his offers. Unlike 
Adam, Jesus stayed firm. 
Lacking the sustenance of 
food and even company, 
Jesus was in a place where 
he had nothing but his 
dependence on God. Even 
still, he did not give into 
temptation. 


To Be a Sympathetic 
and Helpful Priest 
In John Piper's book, Fifty 
Reasons Why Jesus Came 
to Die, Piper discusses 
how much worse Jesus’ 
temptation was than ours. 
“On the way to the cross 
for thirty years, Christ was 
tempted like every human 
is tempted. True, he never 
sinned. But wise people 
have pointed out that this 
means his temptations 
were stronger than ours, 
not weaker. If a person 
gives in to temptation, it 
never reaches its fullest 
and longest assault. We 
capitulate while the pressure 
is still building. But Jesus 
never did. So he endured 
the full pressure to the end 
and never caved. He knows 
what It is to be tempted 
with the fullest force.” 
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text doesn’t state exactly how Satan tempted Jesus 
throughout the 40 days, but Matthew and Luke both 
describe the final three temptations. 


THE ACCOUNT 
At this trying point of having not eaten in almost 
a month and a half, the king of lies, the all-star of 
temptation nips at Jesus, offering to satisfy desires 
apart from God—to which Jesus’ responses are 
extraordinary. 
And the tempter came and said to him, “If you 
are the Son of God, command these stones to 
become loaves of bread.” But he answered, “It is 
written, but by every word that comes from the 
mouth of God” (Matthew 4:3-4, ESV). 
In the face of temptation, Christ leans on God 
the Father’s words. He refutes the devil with an 
understanding that one cannot simply take God's 


words as good advice, but as the air we breathe to live. 


“Then the devil took him to the holy city and set 
him on the pinnacle of the temple and said to 
him, ‘If you are the Son of God, throw your- 

self down, for it is written, “He will co- 


Tempted for the Sake of Man 


mand his angels concerning you,” and “On their 

hands they will bear you up, lest you strike your 

foot against a stone.” 

“Jesus said to him, “Again it is written, “You shall 

not put the Lord your God to the test.” 

“Again, the devil took him to a very high 

mountain and showed him all the kingdoms 

of the world and their glory. 

And he said to him, ‘All these I will give 

you, if you will fall down and worship me.’ 

“Then Jesus said to him, ‘Be gone, 

Satan! For it is written, 

“You shall worship the Lord your God 

and him only shall you serve.” 

“Then the devil left him, and behold, angels came 

and were ministering to him” (Matthew 4: 5-11). 

In life's moments where the words “no one 
understands what I’m going through,” seem best 
fitting—this moment in Jesus’ ministry says that he 
does, indeed, know. Not only does he understand, 
he sees, sympathizes and offers the hope of a way 
out. Jesus, through his life, death on the cross and 
resurrection, gives hope of overcoming temptations. Tf 
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Christ and the Woman of Samaria by Pierre Mignand (c. 1684). 


ACCORDING TO JESUS, SOME 
BOUNDARIES ARE MEANT TO BE 
BROKEN. 

By Pastor Peter J. Epler 


et us imagine an all-too common 
scenario: This morning you grab a 
cup of coffee and sit down at your 
computer to read the news. The big 


headline catches your eye: ‘Pastor 
$$$ Caught In Public Indiscretion.’ The 
article goes on to explain that a well-known 
(albeit controversial) pastor was seen entering a 
questionable establishment on the wrong side of 
town, ordering a drink and focusing far too much 
of his attention on his waitress. You read and 
re-read the article. Part of your heart is saddened 
by yet another fall of a public leader; the other 
part of your heart is curious about the man and 
the circumstances that led to this headline. You 
are torn between judgement, grief and curiosity. 
Why would a pastor do such a thing? Why would 
this pastor cross these religious, moral and even 
cultural boundaries? 

Would it surprise you to learn that the scenario 
we just imagined was not a modern one, but one 
that is found in the pages of Scripture? The Gospel 
of John tells us the story of this pastor; we are 
told where he was, who he spoke with and the 
consequences of his actions—though they aren’t 
what you may think. 


GALILEE BY WAY OF SAMARIA 

Jesus, a Jewish Rabbi and teacher of the law of 
God, was traveling from Judea to Galilee. Between 
these two cities was a region called Samaria. We 
may call this the “wrong side of town” today—you 
know, that place you drive a few extra miles out 
of your way to avoid? In fact, the Jews of that day 
would travel a great distance around Samaria 
because they believed that the Samaritan people 
were unclean. The common thought was that the 
people were so unholy, so separated from God, 
that just to be in their town caused you to become 
unholy; eating or drinking with them was an 
unthinkable sin. Yet, here we find Jesus choosing 
the most direct path between Judea and Galilee— 
the one that led right into the heart of Samaria. 
No Rabbi would ever do that, but Jesus was no 
ordinary Rabbi. 

Upon reaching the city, Jesus sent his disciples 
into town to buy food. He stayed by the well, and 
soon a woman arrived, during heat of the day, to 
draw water. There are several things to note about 
this moment that we may overlook: First, the woman 
was coming to draw water during heat of the day, 
not early morning or late evening, as was typical. She 
was avoiding the rest of the women. Even in a city 
of supposedly unclean and unholy people, she was 
outcast due to her numerous male partners. 

Second, she was a woman and Jesus was a man. 
We don’t think much of this today, but in those 
days for a man to have a private conversation with 
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a woman was considered extremely inappropriate. 
For a rabbi to do so was unconscionable. 

Third, he not only spoke with this woman, 
but he shared the Truth of God with her. Some 
Rabbinic traditions of the day held to the belief 
that providing women with the knowledge of 
Torah (the laws of God) was so inappropriate that 
it was considered as evil as teaching your daughter 
to sell her body for a profit. 

Jesus not only crossed a Jewish cultural 
standard by being present in a Samaritan town, He 
crossed a moral standard by being alone with, and 
talking to, a woman. As if those two “sins” weren't 
bad enough, he went so far as to teach this outcast 
Samaritan woman about God and offer her eternal 
life with God. 

Why would this rabbi cross these cultural, 
moral and religious standards? Could it be that the 
standards of God are not the standards of men? 
Could it be that God values people, not based on 
their actions, sins, gender or city? Could it be that 
Jesus saw more at stake than his reputation in 
that moment? 

That woman—outcast by her own people, 
declared filthy and unclean by the Jews—found in 
Jesus’ actions and intentions a home and a hope that 
transcended the temporary. God sees value where 
people do not. A sinner came to faith and inherited 
the kingdom because Jesus broke all the rules. 


Called to Take Action 
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Christ and the Samaritan Woman at the Well 
by Angelica Kauffman (c. 1796). 


The Woman, the Well and the Living Water 
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fter being baptized 
(Luke 3:21-22) and 
overcoming the 
temptations of Satan 
(Luke 4:1-13), Jesus 
—______ returns to Galilee, his 
home province, and proceeds to teach 


in the synagogues (4:14-15). We are told 
that he is “glorified by all” in Galilee. He 
is accepted by many Jews, but not those 


from his hometown of Nazareth. 


WHAT IS SO SPECIAL ABOUT 
NAZARETH? 


Within Galilee is the city of Nazareth, 


where Jesus is raised by his earthly 
parents, Joseph and Mary. Nazareth 

is not a prominent city like that of 
Jerusalem; as Nathanael asks, “Can 
anything good come out of Nazareth?” 


(John 1:46) According to the ESV Study 


Bible, in the first century, Nazareth 


would have been fairly small in size and 


number—uwith only one synagogue for 
the Jews to meet in on the Sabbath for 


“singing, set prayer readings, the reading 


of Scripture, an interpretive homily 

[a sermon] on the weekly Scripture 
reading, and a priestly blessing.” It is a 
quaint town style synagogue at which 
Jesus begins his ministry. 


THE PROPHET ISAIAH 

Jesus is called upon to read from the 
Scriptures one morning, and the scroll 
of the prophet Isaiah is given to him. 
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ected 


from his 
Hometown 


WHY THE SCRIPTURE JESUS READS SAYS SOQ MUCH, AND THE REAL REASON HE IS REJECTED. 


He unrolls the scroll and finds the place 
where it is written, 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me 

to proclaim good news to the poor. 
He has sent me to proclaim liberty to 
the captives 

and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those who are 
oppressed, 

to proclaim the year of the Lord’s 
favor.” —Luke 4:17-19 


The passage Jesus reads is from 
Isaiah 61:1-2 and 58:6. Isaiah is a 
prophet who writes to the Israelites 
who are facing invasion from Assyria 
due to their disobedience toward God. 
Despite the oncoming destruction, God 
promises a coming Messiah—that is, 
an anointed or chosen one who will 
deliver the people. Isaiah 61:1-2 comes 
immediately after a depiction of what 
the city of God will look like when 
the Messiah comes (Isaiah 60), and 
proceeds to describe who and what the 
Messiah will do (Isaiah 61). 

Jesus sits down and claims, “Today 
this Scripture has been fulfilled in your 
hearing” (Luke 4:21). Everyone spoke 
well of Jesus and “marveled at the 
gracious words that were coming from 
his mouth” (v. 22). However, what in 
fact was he claiming to fulfill? In what 
ways did he fulfill these claims? 


By Jeremy Cannon 


THE ANOINTED ONE 

First off, the Spirit of the Lord being 
upon him—thus showing him to be the 
anointed one (the Messiah)—is evident. 
What the phrase in Isaiah essentially 
means is that the Messiah is “marked by 
the counsel...and the power...of God.” 
We see this fulfilled in Jesus’ baptism, 
where “the Holy Spirit descended 
on him in bodily form, like a dove” 
(Luke 3:22). God has chosen Jesus to 
“proclaim good news to the poor’—that 
is, the Gospel. 

Secondly, the Messiah has come “to 
proclaim liberty to the captives” through 
the Gospel. It is not just a message that 
Jesus proclaims. Because of who he is— 
God and man having been united and 
perfect—and what he does, he sacrifices 
himself for us. When it says “to set at 
liberty those who are oppressed” it 
literally means to set the position of 
those who are oppressed as free. As Paul 
later proclaims, we have “been set free 
from sin” (Romans 6:18) as a result of 
Christ's sacrifice on the cross. 

The last phrase, “to proclaim the year of 
the Lord's favor” refers to the celebration 
of the year of Jubilee (Leviticus 25:8-22). 
Every 50th year there is a deliverance 
and liberty of all indebtedness for each 
Israelite toward one another. Jesus has 
come to proclaim the final freedom and 
cancelation of all indebtedness for all of 
God's faithful people. 
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Christ preaching at Capernaum by Maurycy Gottlieb (1878-79). After Jesus is rejected from Nazareth, he goes 
to nearby Capernaum, which functions as his new home base for much of his early ministry. In contrast to his 
WHY IS JESUS REALLY hometown, the people in Capernaum “were surprised and impressed—his teaching was so forthright, so confi- 
dent, so authoritative, not the quibbling and quoting they were used to” (Luke 4:32, MSG). 


REJECTED? 

Many assume that it is because of 
Jesus’ claim to fulfill the prophecy that 
he is rejected from his hometown. This 
view cannot be true. Jesus quotes to 
them a Proverb (v. 23) that basically calls 
for him to go heal himself. That is, Jesus 
sets his mind straight, for he is merely 
a son of a local man, not the Messiah. 
Some likely see him as a madman. 
However, it is his comments that follow 
this proverb that get him into trouble. 

In Luke 4:24-27 Jesus uses examples 
from the Old Testament prophets Elijah 
(see 1 Kings 17:1, 18:1) and Elisha (2 
Kings 5:1-14) to show that he is not here 
to set up a kingdom like they expect. In 
fact, just as these prophets are rejected, 
he is about to be rejected. What they do 
not understand is that Jesus is not here 
just for the Jews. He has come for the 
sins of the world (John 3:16)—including 
Gentiles (non-Jews). For over 2,000 years 
the Jews have been the people of God, 
and now the one supposedly anointed 
by God himself wants to come proclaim 
freedom for the Gentiles. 


THE THEME OF REJECTION 

Jesus goes against the norm. He does 
not come to meet their expectations, 
but rather to be the Messiah, the Christ 
and the savior of the world. Throughout 
Jesus’ ministry, he is rejected by many 
of his own people. His rejection in 
Nazareth is simply the starting point of 
the criticism of his ministry. 

Jesus is rejected so that we can be 
accepted. That is, Jesus is rejected by 
man so that we can be accepted by God. 
Whether we are Jews or not, we can trust 
in his sacrifice that came about by our 
rejection in order to be accepted by God 
the Father forever. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR ALL 
BELIEVERS 

Some believers may think they are 
safe from such rejection, as if they were 
automatically going to be accepted more 
because of Christ. Jesus, however, clearly 
states that we are not. As he says to his 


disciples in John 15:18, “If the world J CS Us Was rejec t ed by Man 


hates you, know that it has hated me 
before it hated you.” If a leader is rejected, h b d 
so are his followers—plain and simple. S O t at we Can e accep t e 

As believers, we should be proud of 


rejection as the Apostles are in Acts b G O d 
5:41. We should not be surprised that we y - 
are deemed outcasts by the world, but 

rather be proud that we are considered 


worthy to be rejected, just like Christ. Ff 
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Ty h eC BOLD WORDS OF WISDOM REVEAL THE TRUTH OF THE KINGDOM. 


Sermon 


30 T JESUS 


on the ---« 


Mount 


ere, toward the beginning of 
Jesus’ ministry, it seems as if an 
average, everyday-looking man 
has been performing all kinds of 
healing and miracles in the land 


of Galilee. It is as if this man has 
come out of nowhere and very quickly achieved a 
celebrity status. 

This household-status of his name makes 
sense, because who would keep this kind of 
information to themselves if they saw it with 
their own eyes? If there was a man in a hospital 
that started healing everyone on the spot, would 
people not tell everyone they knew? Would they 
not rush to get every patient to see this man? 

Needless to say, news about Jesus soon spreads 
throughout all of Syria. Masses of people start 
following him. Epileptics, lepers, paralytics, 
demon-possessed and people with all kinds 


of diseases are coming in hoards to be healed 
by Jesus. What does Jesus do when he notices 
how big the crowds are? He finds a mountain 
to stand on, and he begins to teach them. It is 
at this moment that Jesus gives one of the most 
memorable messages of all time. 


WORDS FROM THE HEALER 

What does Jesus preach about at this 
opportune moment? Jesus realizes that he is 
drawing a large following, and so he decides 
to teach them what it truly means to be his 
followers. With this sermon, Jesus tells the 
people what life in the kingdom of the new 
covenant looks like; he sees beyond their physical 
needs, to their deeper spiritual needs. 

Jesus presents some radical teachings in this 
relatively short sermon. He tells the people about 
the centrality of the kingdom and the demand 


The Sermon on the Mount by Carl Bloch (c. 1877). 


Jesus calls his followers to 
not seek vengeance, but to 
pursue love and generosity in 


all circumstances—not only 


to friends and family, but to 
enemies as well. 
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The Sermon on the Mount 


for ethical accountability. He tells his followers 
how citizens of his kingdom must be difference 
makers in this world. Jesus explains how he, 
and he alone, is able to fulfill the law and bring 
it to its fulfillment. He enlightens the listeners 
how the heart is the root of our sin, and how 
sin is just as egregious when it is done in the 
heart as if it were done in action. Jesus calls his 
followers to not seek vengeance, but to pursue 
love and generosity in all circumstances—not 
only to friends and family, but to enemies as 
well. He teaches how to pray, and he models it. 
He teaches the pursuit of humility and making 
God a priority in life. Jesus encourages trust 

in God and the building of right relationships 
with everyone. After teaching all of these things, 
Jesus basically gives the ultimatum of either 
“unquestioning obedience and commitment to 
God” or “going the way of the world.” 


MODERN IMPLICATIONS 

What is so amazing and impactful about Jesus’ 
teaching isn’t just the counter-cultural ideas he 
presents, but the fact that he meets people where 
they are and provides for their immediate needs 
before he tells them how to live. Oftentimes, 
believers try to start their connection with 
nonbelievers by telling them that they need to live 
differently. That is not what Jesus does. Jesus meets 
with them, meets their needs and positions himself 
in their lives to be a person that they will listen to. 

It is important for us to understand that 
Jesus doesn’t stand on a soap box, shouting at 
people to live differently. He loves people, builds 
relationship with them, dines with them and 
after all of these things, he shares the gospel with 
them. It is this approach that gives weight to the 
holy truth in Jesus’ message. 

As believers, we should love people, build 
relationships with them and place ourselves in 
other's lives in order to present the truth of the 
gospel to them. It is only then that they will truly 
listen and hear what the Holy Spirit is saying. 
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JESUS’ MIRACLE AT DECAPOLIS REMINDS US 2, 


THAT WE ARE NEVER TOO FAR GONE TO BE SAVED. 


Free 


th 
Possessed Man 


By Stephanie Agnes-Crockett 


ftentimes, the more that we get 
to know ourselves, the more we 
begin to see how terrible we are 
as people. We desire to be loved 
and understood, but we have 
trouble loving and understanding 


ourselves. It’s easy enough to accept that God will 


save others, but the question of our own worth 
can cause wonder. 


THE DEMON POSSESSED MAN 
Enter the events in Decapolis. When Jesus gets 


there, he meets a possessed man. This man hangs 


around the tombs and slices himself with sharp 
stones. Thanks to his seemingly superhuman 
strength, no one could control him, and no one 
particularly wanted to be around him, either. He 
would break free of the bonds people attempted 
to restrain him with, and then go roaming 
around in the wilderness. 

As soon as Jesus arrives in the region, the 
possessed man knew who had come near. He 
identifies Jesus by his title, “What have I to do 
with You, Jesus, Son of the Most High God?” 
(Mark 5:7) He then asks Jesus not to torture 
him. When Jesus asks the spirit who he is, the 
spirit confesses, “My name is Legion...for we are 
many.” A legion of Roman soldiers at that time 
numbered 1,000, so it was no wonder that this 
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man, with a whole legion of demons inside of 
him, would be such a powerful menace. 

Jesus wasn't daunted. He did drive out the 
demons, but not to hell. Under Jesus’ authority 
and with his permission, the demons went into a 
huge herd of pigs nearby, who then rushed over 
the edge of a steep bank, falling into the waters 
below only then to be drowned. The demoniac 
became a regular man once more—set free from 
the plague of darkness that had held him captive 
for so long. Jesus told the man to stay behind 
and preach to the people around him. 


SET FREE 
After the pigs had drowned, Luke 8:36 says, 
“...the whole multitude of the surrounding 
region of the Gadarenes asked Him to depart 
from them, for they were seized with great fear.” 
Those who first feared the demon-possessed 
man now feared the one who had demonstrated 
authority over him. In contrast, the demon- 
possessed man clothed himself, showing an 
image of how Jesus would cover sins. He asked 
Jesus for permission to follow him, but Jesus 
urged the man to stay behind and “tell what 
great things God has done for you” (Luke 8:39). 
Jesus brought the possessed man back to 
life, and even encouraged this once dead man 
to bring life to those around him. The social 


Jesus Cures a Demon-Possessed Man by William Hole (c. 1846-1917). 
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This man was the most hopeless of all. No 
one could rescue him, except for Jesus, and he 


outcast who had once roamed the desert became 
did 


a missionary to his own people 
darkness and conveyed into the kingdom of light 


one who had been delivered from the power of 
(Colossians 1:13). 


He became an example to those around him of 
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indeed, rescue him. If your situation looks 
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power. Even today Jesus is willing to exercise this 


of demons in him that Jesus saved that day. Not 
same authority. f 


because he was the most qualified for salvation, 


helpless, know that it was the man with a legion 
but because of Jesus’ compassion and great 


—Luke 8:26-29, NKJV 
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Freeing the Possessed Man 
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Naked I Came into 
the World 


“And he wore no clothes...” Luke 8:27 

The man who Jesus saved at Decapolis was 
wearing no clothes while possessed, but went on 
to clothe himself as he sat peacefully at Jesus’ feet. 
This action, clearly indicative of the man’s returning 
to his rightful state of mind, also bears spiritual and 
metaphorical weight. The man clothed himself on 
the day of his salvation. 


“Clothed and in his right mind...” Luke 8:35 
The clothing makes sense in light of the salvation 
that happened that day, given Genesis 3. After the 
fall, “The LORD God made garments of skin for 
Adam and his wife and clothed them” (Genesis 
3:21). God was the first to cover over man’s sin, 
and he did so by means of animal skin. When God 
clothed Adam and Eve in skin, he performed the 
first animal sacrifice. Later, Abel offered animals 

to God, and then God went on to establish the 
covenant, which featured regular sacrifices as 
atonement for sin. Israel lived under this law, which 
meant sacrificing an animal to cover man’s guilt, 
as God prophesied an ultimate covering, a sacrifice 
that could purify once and for all. 


Throughout the Old Testament, prophecy indicates 
that the Son of God would come to be the 
ultimate atoning lamb, the final sacrifice, for sin. 
When Jesus saved the demoniac, the man went 

on to clothe himself, foreshadowing the way that 
Jesus would become the clothing for all human sin. 


Why the pigs? 
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A FAITH-FILLED WOMAN RISKS DISAPPROVAL TO GAIN HEALING 
FROM JESUS. 
By Carolyn Koh 


The 


Bleeding 


Woman 


or 12 long years, this woman 
has suffered from unceasing 
bleeding. She has spent 

her wealth consulting with 
doctors and undergoing 


treatments, only to walk 

away poorer and still bleeding. 

Then, the famed healer comes to town. 

“Tf I touch him,” she thinks, “even 
if only the very slightest touch of the 
fringe of his robe, I shall be healed.” 
She dares not approach him openly 
but goes in disguise and reaches out to 
touch him, furtively. When she does, her 
life changes forever. 


THE FAITH-FILLED WOMAN 
Under the societal norms of the time, 
menstruating women were considered 
unclean, and dared not participate in 
the daily life of their towns or cities, as 
any contact with another person would 
render the affected person unclean, too. 
A woman with an unrelenting 
hemorrhage, then, would be a total 
pariah. She would spend most of her 
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time indoors, unable to socialize or 

even do simple things like shopping or 
walking. But she dares to believe that this 
healer from Nazareth has the power to 
cast away her ailment. He healed lepers, 
who were also considered unclean; so, 
she reasoned, there must be hope for her. 


THE STOLEN TOUCH 

A large crowd is waiting for Jesus 
and his disciples when they return to 
Galilee from the land of the Gerasenes. 
One of the people in the crowd is Jairus, 
a ruler of a synagogue in Capernaum, 
who throws himself at Jesus’ feet and 
begs him to heal his daughter, who is 
deathly ill. 

“My dear daughter is at death’s door. 
Come and lay hands on her so she will 
get well and live” (Mark 5: 21-24). 

Jesus rushes to meet the girl, his 
disciples pushing him through the 
crowd that clogs the narrow streets 
of Capernaum, when all of a sudden 
he feels a release of energy. Someone 
has touched him—it had not been just 


any touch, but the furtive touch of a 
faith-filled person. He stops and looks 
around. “Who touched me?” 

His disciples are puzzled, as there 
are dozens of people surrounding them; 
when no one answers, Peter says, “But 
Master, we've got crowds of people on 
our hands. Dozens have touched you” 
(Luke 8: 43-45). 

Jesus, however, insists that someone 
has touched him and demands that 
the person step forward. He had felt 
the power leave him, and he knew that 
someone had been healed. 


THE REVEAL 

Hearing Jesus’ questioning, the 
woman prostrates herself before him, 
trembling in fear, and tells her story. 
Instead of the anger she fears, Jesus 
reassures her, “Courage, daughter. You 
took a risk of faith, and now you're 
well” (Matthew 9:22). 

Far from being angry, Jesus 
commends her for her faith, and the 
woman walks away, healed and clean." 


The Unclean Made Clean 
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The Woman with an Issue of Blood by 
James Tissot (c. 1886-1896). 
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Miracle of 
Generosity 


A YOUNG BOY'S OFFER AND THE DISCIPLES’ DOUBT MAKE AN 


IMPROMPTU MEAL INTO A LESSON ON FAITH. 


esus has just performed a miracle and 

healed an invalid man near the Sheep 

Gate in Jerusalem, then crossed the Sea 

of Galilee. A large crowd of men, women 

and children follow his crossing and greet 

Jesus upon his arrival. They are curious 
to meet the man who is said to have performed 
miracles and cured the sick. When Jesus arrives 
at the shore, he sits on the hill, surrounded by his 
disciples, and a crowd of over 5,000 people gather 
near them. 

Jesus’ visit coincides with the Jewish feast of 
Passover. Aware that the crowd would likely be 
hungry, Jesus asks his disciple Philip where they 
can purchase bread to feed all of the people who 
had gathered. This is a test of Philip’s faith, as 
Jesus already knows how he will feed the masses. 
Philip is dismayed and advises Jesus that not 
even 200 silver pieces will be enough to buy bread 
for every person in the crowd. Andrew, another 
disciple, scans the crowd and tells Jesus that there 
is a little boy who has five loaves of barley bread 
and two fish. The little boy selflessly offers his 
bread and fish to Jesus. Andrew is skeptical that 
the boy’s bread and fish will be of any real help in 
feeding the large crowd. Jesus takes the food and 
directs the people to sit on the soft green grass. 

Jesus holds up the bread and gives thanks for 
it. He then hands the bread to the people who are 
seated before him. He next gives them the fish. 
Jesus invits the people to eat as much of the food 
as they want. When the people had eaten to their 
satisfaction, Jesus asks his disciples to gather the 
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By Judy El Sherbini 


leftovers so that nothing is wasted. The disciples 
fill 12 baskets with the leftovers from the mere five 
barley loaves, and the crowd realizes that God is 
with them, in witnessing the miracle that Jesus has 
just performed. 


A WEARY TEACHER 

This is a politically tumultuous time in history. 
According to the Gospel of Matthew, King Herod 
has just beheaded John the Baptist. People looked 
to John for moral and religious inspiration, and 
his beheading by the king shocked and stunned 
them. John’s death is an enormous loss to the 
people of Israel as well as to Jesus, who had been 
baptized by John. At this time, Herod is wary of 


John’s influence and any rebellion he might inspire. 


According to the Gospels, Jesus, affected by John’s 
death, wants to withdraw and be in a solitary 
place. However, as Jesus seeks his solitude, the 
crowds gather on the banks, greeting Jesus and 
offering him no privacy. Jesus does not shun the 
crowd, but instead embraces the gathered; thus the 
story of the loaves and fish came to be known. 


WHAT HAVE WE OFFERED? 

Jesus’ encounter with the little boy is indicative 
of so many of his teachings. We see how Jesus’ 
disciples argue with Jesus about the possible ways 
to feed the crowd. Philip believes that no amount 
of money will suffice to feed the crowd. Andrew 
doubts that the little boy's offering will make any 
difference in feeding the masses. 

However, Jesus has a plan, and the crowd is well 
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fed. This is an expression in faith, in believing that 
there is always a way to accomplish even the most 
daunting task. Jesus tests his disciples and shows 
them that one should focus on finding a solution to a 
dilemma and not be discouraged by the problem. 

Just as God fed the Israelites manna in the desert 
when all hope was lost, so did Jesus feed the hungry 
crowd when no solution seemed evident. Jesus 
provides bread for nourishment as well as the word of 
God—the bread for our souls—for he says, “I am the 
bread of life” (John 6:35). 

When looking at the impact a small act of 
generosity may have, remember that the little boy 
gives away his food so that Jesus can feed the masses. 
When thinking of this act, you can’t overlook this little 
boy's generosity. It is the time of the Passover feast, 
and this child opts to give away food that is likely 
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meant for his own family. Jesus multiplies this small 
act by the boy and turns it into a grand gesture— 
feeding the unexpected crowd until they are full. 


WHAT CAN WE EXPECT? 

There are still 12 baskets of bread left over even 
after the large crowd has been fed. Jesus does not 
merely satisfy everyone with his generosity; he 
provides more than is needed. When you consider 
what you have to offer in your faithfulness toward 
God, sometimes you will receive more than you 
expect, ask for or need, thanks to God's love and 
generosity. And when you think about what you have 
to offer in living a faithful and ethical life, keep this 
in mind, as God may take your offerings, talents and 
generosity, in any capacity, large or small, and turn 
them into something spectacular and unexpected. 'f 
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Walking on 


IN THE MIDST OF 
THE STORM, THE 
DISCIPLES WITNESS 
A MIRACLE THAT 
SHOWCASES 
GOD'S POWER. 


By Emily Keery 


housands of years before Jesus, the 

Israelites were trapped on the banks of 

the Red Sea with Pharaoh’s army in hot 

pursuit. The famous miracle of crossing 

the Red Sea becomes a key story in 
= the Jewish narrative. Into this imagery, 
Jesus creates his own water crossing miracle—walking 
on water. This time, Jesus takes it a step further and 
doesn’t require the elements to change around him to 
journey across the Sea. 


A DECOY FOR THE CROWDS 

After feeding the 5,000, Jesus immediately sends the 
crowds away and instructs the disciples to go ahead of 
him in a boat across the Sea of Galilee while he goes up 
a mountain to pray. On one level, this is a decoy for the 
crowds who get confused by the disciples going in one 
direction and Jesus in another. This allows Jesus some 
time in prayer by himself and follows his pattern of 
wanting to keep a low profile with the crowds. 


CONFUSION IN THE DARK 

Matthew records it is night when the disciples are 
still stuck fighting the wind and waves to get across the 
lake. John says they had rowed three or four miles out 
in this time. Just before dawn, Jesus makes his way out 
to the boat by walking on the water. Likely exhausted 
from the night’s venture, in the dim pre-dawn light, 
the disciples think it is a ghost and verbally call out in 
fear. Mark says that Jesus “was about to pass by them,” 
and their cries catch his attention (Mark 6:48, NIV). It 
is a dark, chaotic environment, and the disciples are 
alarmed by the sight of Jesus. 
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Water 


In response to this fear, “Jesus immediately says to 
them: “Take courage! It is I. Don’t be afraid” (Matthew 
14:27, NIV). Here, Jesus is using the same language 
God uses with Moses at the burning bush. Theologian 
Gary Burge notes, “The verb to be—eimi—possesses 
no predicate here and thus reflects God’s divine name 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai” (Exodus 3:6). This is 
a pronouncement of deity. After this answer, Mark and 
John record that “the disciples are willing to take him 
into the boat” (John 6:21, NIV); this is enough proof for 
the disciples. 

Only Matthew adds that Peter is skeptical: “Lord, if 
it’s you,” Peter replies, “tell me to come to you on the 
water” (Matthew 14:28, NIV). This test corresponds to 
Jesus’ emphasis that the disciples will do everything 
that he does. This move to follow Jesus out on the 
waves both tests if it is really Jesus and his teaching 
about the kingdom of God: “And I will do whatever you 
ask in my name, so that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son” (John 14:13, NIV). 


TWO STORMS, TWO DIFFERENT MIRACLES 
This incident directly juxtaposes a similar story 
of Jesus sleeping in a boat while the disciples fear 
drowning in a storm. Jesus is woken up and calms the 
wind and the waves as the disciples marvel: “Even the 
winds and the waves obey him!” (Matthew 8:27, NIV) 
This time the miracle is different. Jesus is out in the 
middle of the storm, undeterred by the forces of nature; 
there is no need for things to change around him—he is 
on top of the waves. His “path led through the sea, [his] 
way through the mighty waters, though [his] footprints 
were not seen” (Psalms 77:19, NIV). f 


Walking on Water by 
Ivan Aivazovsky (c. 1890). 
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Blind | 


and 


Sent: 


A Journey 
toward Sight 


JESUS HEALS A MAN BORN BLIND AND OFFERS SIGHT 
TO ALL OF HIS FOLLOWERS. 


By Karen Ruth Myers 


uch of the time, difficulties in our lives are our own fault. 
From the first sin in Eden until the last sin in this fallen 
planet, we will live under self-inflicted curses of heartache, 
disease, infidelity, pain, wrath, racism, temptation and 
oppression. But sometimes, true injustices surface, like the 
—— = man born blind without cause, found in John chapter nine. 
How did Jesus interact with him, and what can that mean for us today? 


QUESTIONS—AND THE ANSWER 

“Who sinned?” 

The blind beggar must have heard that question day in and day out, and 
had likely heard many answers. Resigned to a disability he didn’t ask for or 
deserve, sitting near the Temple day after day, year after year—he had been a 
subject of gossip since the day of his birth. He expected nothing but sightless 
suffering and judgmental passersby, with an occasional coin thrown at him in 
mercy or pity. 

But then a voice responds, “Neither this man sinned, nor his parents.” 

His ears perk up. The voice halts, directly in front of him, then pauses and 
continues, “...but that the glory of God might be manifest in him.” prealing the: SiG aces ones (S80). 
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The Conversion of Mary Magdalene 
by Paolo Veronese (c. 1548). 


The voice holds authority. It commands attention. 
Those words, “the glory of God might be manifest in 
him,” are something nobody had ever said about the 
blind beggar. 

Suddenly, the voice makes an unpleasant noise. 

It spits in the dirt at his feet. Then a hand—a sticky, 
muddy hand—wipes across his face and eyes. 

He grimaces. What kind of person would have the 
audacity and rudeness to slather mud-spit in a blind 
man’s eyes? 

“Go,” commands the voice. “Wash in the pool of Siloam.” 
Who does this voice belong to? Siloam is too far of a 
walk! For a healthy person to walk the route of maze-like 

streets, made of slick Jerusalem stone, from the Temple 
Mount to the Siloam pool takes a full 22 minutes. 
Calculating for a blind man stumbling along, the journey 
would be at least an hour long and quite treacherous. 
Can't he see that the man is blind? How will he get 
there? What if he falls, loses his way or drowns? 

Yet, the sightless man arose. After all, he reasoned, 
every day he sits. Blind. Stagnated. Immovable. Stuck. 
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He accepts the challenge. He responds to the 
mandate, blindly groping along the walls of other 
people’s homes and businesses, crying aloud for a shove 
in the right direction from scornful strangers, feeling 
his way through the crowds in the streets, persevering 
though his own self-doubt and dark thoughts, creeping 
down a slippery stone stairway and finally encountering 
the water. Siloam. 


REFLECTIONS IN THE WATER 

Siloam means sent. Not destination, not faith, not 
healing, not renewal. Just, sent. Why on earth this blind 
man was sent to Sent, he didn’t know—but the mud on 
his face and the words ringing in his heart, “that the glory 
of God might be manifest in him,” urged him forward. 

He carefully dipped his toe in the water, then his 
whole foot, then both feet. He waded in, then plunged 
himself under—and saw. 

His healing was not so much an arrival—but more 
an immersion into the path and the discovery of 
being sent. 


= 
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ON BEING SENT 

While passing by, Jesus truly saw the man. 
How often do you really see the people you pass 
by? We might “see” them or even talk or gossip 
about them, but do we actually see them? 

Do we recognize that God can manifest 
himself through individuals who—for our 
standards—are disabled or disadvantaged or 
abnormal? 

Would you be willing to go somewhere or do 
something for Jesus if you’re not even sure what 
the destination or purpose might be? Even if it 
seems uncomfortable or difficult or if you’re not 
promised healing or some recompense? 

You may feel like he slathered spit and mud 
in your face. Your feet may falter as you fumble 
down the path. Your rhythm may at times be 
unsteady, but go. He will manifest his glory in 
you, if only you follow his words and obey. 

Immersed in the journey that brings you to 
sight, you will find your healing. f 


Blind and Sent: 
A Journey toward Sight 
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A SMALL SAMPLING OF HOW MIRACLES CONTINUE TO BRING HOPE LONG AFTER 
HOLY ENCOUNTERS. 


Angel warning and the flight of the holy family into Egypt 

(Matthew 2:13-23) 

Sometimes evil people can impede our plans, threaten our existence, or seemingly divert our 
aim, but God always ensures that his divine purposes come to fruition. What resulted from this 
situation—and often comes to pass in such cases—extended great blessings to people who 
never expected to be visited by, included in, and touched with Jesus’ presence and love. To this 
day, Egyptians along the ancient travel routes treasure the fact that Jesus came to live among 
their people, their homes, their cities and not just with the Jews. 


Changing the water into wine (John 2:1-11) 

It's no coincidence that Jesus’ first miracle took place at a wedding, which, in the moment, 
honored a couple celebrating the union of their two lives into one. He saved them from 
embarrassment, provided more joy and let them taste and see that the Lord truly is good. 

Yet, the hope from this miracle reaches far beyond that occasion. Jesus’ miracle honored the 
basis of all human civilization: marriage. Unless a man and woman become one, there are no 
human interactions, no homes, no procreation, no offspring, no future, no legacies. There are 
no families, churches, schools, cities, nations or other human institutions. Jesus’ miracle also 
honored motherhood, and we would do well to also follow the instructions his mother gave to 
the servants: “Do whatever he tells you.” Surely then, we, too, will find blessing and surprises. 


Woman with the issue of blood (Mark 5:25-34, Luke 8:43-48) 
Jesus didn't just heal her body—he healed the plague of her soul and taught this timid woman 
to not be ashamed anymore. 


Mary Magdalene’s redemption (Mark 16:9-11, Luke 8:2, John 20:11-18) 

Her miracle did not end when Jesus cast out seven demons. Rather, it continued from day to 
day as she found freedom from degradation, dignity for herself as a woman, meaning for life 
as an honest character and follower of Jesus—and ultimately the great honor of being the first 
person to see the resurrected Jesus and announce the news of his resurrection to the disciples. 


Lazarus’ resurrection (John 11:1-44) 

If you had the chance to be given a new lease on life, as Lazarus did, it wouldn't matter that 
someday you would face death again. What would matter is the hope that would rule your 
life, crowning each day with meaning and purpose. You would be glad to have learned lessons 
both from the first time around and from your moments in heaven, and you would be inspired 
by this fresh chance to share the truth of life. 


The resurrection of Jesus (Matthew 28, Mark 16, Luke 24, John 20) 
Of course, this greatest of all miracles leaves us with the hope every day that we, too, will one 
day be resurrected. How blessed are we if we resurrect to glory in Christ! 


———_—— > —— 
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JESUS" RESPONSE OF WEEPING CONVEYS FAR MORE THAN SADNESS; 
HE IS INTRODUCING US TO COMPASSIONATE OUTRAGE. 


ohn 11 is the beloved story of Jesus 

raising his good friend Lazarus from the 

dead and is probably most known for 

containing the smallest verse in the Bible, 

“Jesus wept.” 

If you grew up in the church, you 

were probably taught in Sunday school that this 
quaint little verse was in the Bible to show us 
that Jesus understands sorrow. That he, too, was 
at times sad, and therefore is able to offer the 
type of comfort we need when life gets us down. 
Though there is nothing particularly wrong with 
this concept, it is not actually what is happening 
in the text. Behind this trite and inadequate 
exposition, we will find Jesus not only offering a 
new vocabulary for our emotions, but a reliable 
paradigm for how to process tragedies that 
happen around us. 


MORE THAN SORROW 

The narrative begins when Jesus first gets 
word that Lazarus is sick through his sisters, 
Mary and Martha, asking Jesus to come 
quickly—but by the time he arrives in Bethany, 
Lazarus has already been dead for four days, 


By Ryan MacDonald 


and Jews from all around the area had come 

to mourn with and support the family. It’s 
important to note that in first century culture— 
and even in some cultures today—it was 
common to have professional mourners to help 
attendees weep and further express their sorrow 
for the deceased. Upon Jesus’ arrival, this group 
of professional wailers would have been in full 
force, helping people express the pain and loss of 
Lazarus’ death. 

The key moment in this story happens right 
after Jesus asks to speak with Mary. She quickly 
leaves the house and runs to meet him. The 
group gathered around her assumes she is going 
to the tomb to mourn, so they all get up and 
follow her out. Mary falls at Jesus’ feet and says, 
“Lord, if you would have been here, my brother 
would not have died” (John 11:32, NIV). 

And this is where things get interesting; The 
Bible tells us that “when Jesus saw her weeping, 
and the Jews who had come along with her were 
also weeping, he was deeply moved in spirit and 
troubled. ‘Where have you laid him?’ he asked. 
‘Come and see, Lord’ they replied. Jesus wept” 
(John 11:33-35, NIV). 


WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 


The Raising of Lazarus by Rembrandt Hermenszoon 
van Rijn (c. 1630-1632). 
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Raising of Lazarus by Jesus by 
CarkHeinrich Bloch (c. 1870s). 


At first glance we see Jesus moved by 
the sorrow of the crowd and drawn into 
tears through empathy and compassion. 
However, theologian Dr. Don Carson in 
his book, titled Scandalous, really helps 
us unpack the true meaning of Jesus’ 
tears. He writes, “There is no way that 
the original text should be rendered 
‘deeply moved’... It means ‘he was 
outraged,’ that is what this verb means 
whenever it is applied to human beings.” 
The translation of, “he was outraged” 
puts a completely different spin on the 
story. Jesus is not merely sad, he is also 
angry. Outraged in fact! 

This also helps us makes sense of the 
narrative; Jesus knows full well his plan 
to raise Lazarus in just a few minutes. 
Would it make any sense then if he was 
crying merely because he missed his 
friend? But what if something deeper 
was happening? What if Jesus’ emotion 
was a mixture of compassion and anger, 
like Dr. Carson suggests? Carson helps us 
put the pieces together as he concludes, 
“Jesus is outraged not because he has 
lost a friend, but because of death 
itself...He is outraged at the death that 
has called forth this loss [and] by the sin 
that lies behind [it].” 


COMPASSIONATE OUTRAGE 

Jesus is not merely expressing his 
condolences to the family, he is giving 
us an example of how we are to engage 
a world that is filled with brokenness 
and loss, danger and disappointment 
and ultimately, sin and death. He 
is introducing us to the emotion of 
compassionate outrage. 

Whether it’s injustice that we discover 
at work, violence that is reported on 
the news or loss that we experience in 
our family, Jesus gives us permission 
to express our anger at the brokenness 
of the world while simultaneously 
mourning the pain that is causes. 

“Jesus wept” is far from a cute little 
picture that demonstrates how God can 
be sad too; it is a firm validation of the 
complexity and health of human emotion 
and a paradigm of how to process 
tragedy that happens around us. 
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Jesus is not only offering a new vocabulary for 
our emotions, but a reliable paradigm for how to 
process tragedies that happen around us. 


A church in present-day 

Bethany (now known as 
al-Eizariya, which means 
“Place of Lazarus”). 
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Roadside 
Redemption 


JESUS’ ACCEPTANCE AND LOVE FOR ZACCHAEUS, DESPITE HIS SEEDY JOB 
AND WRONGDOINGS, EVOKES A MESSAGE OF GRACE. 


By Judy El Sherbini and Sarah Jane Stone 


hen Jesus enters Jericho, 
throngs of people wanting to 
hear him speak surround him. 
Zacchaeus, the head taxman, is 
amongst them and desperately 
—____________ wants to see Jesus. With the 
crowds blocking his way he runs ahead of the 
people, but due to his short stature he still cannot 
see. Persistent in his efforts, Zacchaeus scales a tree 
and is able to see Jesus as he passes. 
Jesus looks up to Zacchaeus and calls to him 
by name, asking him to come down from the tree. 
Once on the ground, Jesus announces that he 
will be a guest in Zacchaeus’ home that day, and 
Zacchaeus is delighted by the great honor. However, 
the announcement draws great ire from the crowd, 
because as the head taxman, Zacchaeus is despised by 
his community—considered to be a crook and entirely 
unworthy of such an honor. 


AN UNWELCOME HOST 

Those working for the Romans as tax collectors 
would pledge to collect a certain amount of money 
from trades and individuals and were entitled to keep 
anything they raised over the pledged amount. This 
practice encouraged the tax collectors to take as much 
tribute as they could from their fellow community 
members, profiting on their neighbor's misfortune. 

As a result, tax collectors were not merely disliked 
but loathed—seen as thieves, robbers and cheats. 
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Disdain for these individuals ran so deep that even 
the home of a tax collector was considered unclean, 
making the idea of Jesus entering such a home 
unimaginable. However, this was exactly the type of 
encounter Jesus readily undertook as he sought to 
bring salvation to the lost. 

Jesus said, “Today is salvation day in this home! 
Here he is: Zacchaeus, son of Abraham! For the Son 
of Man came to find and restore the lost” (Luke 19:9- 
10). Appalled by the crowd’s reaction and humbled 
by Jesus’ acceptance, Zacchaeus proclaimed that 
he intended to give to the poor and make amends 
to those he had cheated. Not only did Zacchaeus 
see Jesus, he accepted Jesus’ offer of love—finding 
salvation and redemption that inspired repentance. 


UNINHIBITED GRACE 

Jesus’ acceptance and love for Zacchaeus, despite his 
seedy job and wrongdoings, evokes a message of grace. 
For this very reason, this roadside encounter with Jesus 
is relatable to the human experience at large. 

Simply put, Jesus loves Zacchaeus, the tax collector. 
This love, despite Zacchaeus’ position as someone who 
takes from others for his own gain, shows grace. We 
are called to have grace for others—even those who 
are seemingly unlovable—and like Zacchaeus did, 
repent. Just as Zacchaeus showed faith in light of 
Jesus’ grace, so should we consider how we are 
walking in faith because of the grace of the savior. f 


WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 


What happened 
next? 
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| Niels Larsen Stevns: Zakee (Christ 
\ _ And Zacchaeus) by Gunnar Bach 
7 Pedersen (c. 1913). 


“Today is salvation day in this 
home! Here he is: Zacchaeus, 
son of Abraham! For the 


Son of Man came to find and 


restore the lost.” 
—Luke 19:9-10 
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Parables 


HOW JESUS’ DYNAMIC METHOD OF TEACHING GIVES HIS WORDS 
ENDURING FORCE—BOTH THEN AND NOW. 


esus used parables to connect 

with his audience through 

relatable and culturally relevant 

situations and circumstances. 

Yet, these narratives were often 

misunderstood by those in 
attendance. In his book, Parables: The 
Mysteries of God's Kingdom Revealed 
Through the Stories Jesus Told, John 
MacArthur writes that this is because 
Jesus’ parables had a twofold purpose: 
“They hid the truth from self-righteous 
or self-satisfied people, who fancied 
themselves too sophisticated to learn from 
him, while the same parables revealed 
truth to eager souls,” he writes. Therefore, 
those with soft hearts would often grasp a 
parable’s meaning before anyone else. 

Matthew 13:3 tells us Jesus told the 

crowds “many things in parables.” In 
fact, it seems the use of parables was 
commonplace in the teachings of Jesus. 


CONTEXT FOR TEACHING 

Matthew 21 and 22 contains a 
significant string of parables. In the days 
before his arrest and crucifixion, the 
people honored Jesus at his entry into 
Jerusalem. This fulfilled the messianic 
prophecies spoken in Zechariah 9:9 and 
Daniel: 24-27; the image of the Prince of 
Peace entering on a donkey was met with 
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enthusiasm, as those souls in attendance 
recognized the savior they'd longed 

for, causing a stir when it came to the 
religious leaders who took issue with a 
homeless carpenter entering their city 
like a king. 

Jesus caused further ruckus when he 
flipped tables in the outer court of the 
Temple, the area reserved for Gentile prayer. 
He then went on to heal the sick. 

All of these events were spectacular 
displays of Jesus’ authority to a crowd 
of Jews who were preparing their hearts 
to praise the God of the Passover. Few, 
if any, had any idea that God’s great 
judgment was about to pass, once again, 
over his people at the cross. 

Yet, not all acknowledged Jesus as 
Messiah. The religious leaders, who 
knew the prophecies inside and out, were 
“indignant” at the sights and sounds of 
Jesus (Matthew 21: 15, ESV). 

The next day, the chief priests and 
elders questioned Jesus’ authority. 

In a way that must have infuriated the 
already angered priests, Jesus responded 
with three parables. 


A POWERFUL EXAMPLE 

The first was a parable of two sons. 
One son told his father he wouldn't work 
in the vineyard that day, then changed 


By Alexandria Williamson 


Significance 
of Parables 


Christ with his Disciples 
byJ oergen Pederson Roed 
(c. 1800s). 
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his mind and went. The other told his father he would 
20, but later did not (Matthew 21:28-30, ESV). Jesus 
asked the leaders which son did the father’s will. They 
respond with, “The first,” and Jesus told them that “tax 
collectors and prostitutes go into the kingdom of God 
before you” (Matthew 21:31, ESV). 

The next parable was about tenants who leased a 
vineyard. The master sent his servants to collect the 
fruits of the fields, but the tenants beat and killed the 
servants. The master eventually sent his son with the 
assumption that his heir would be safe. He wasn’t. The 
tenants took the heir off the property and killed him 
(Matthew 21:33-39, ESV). Jesus asked the religious 
leaders how the landlord should respond, and they 
agreed the tenants should be killed (Matthew 21:41, 
ESV). Jesus then quoted a messianic psalm (Psalm 118) 
and told them, “the kingdom of God will be taken away 
from [them] and given to a people producing its fruit” 
(Matthew 21:43, ESV). 

The final parable was about a wedding feast. The 
king sent his servants to invite guests to his son’s 
wedding. The guests refused. The king sent servants 
out again. The guests refused a second time, and 
some even killed his servants. In his anger, the king 
condemned the guests. He sent new servants out to 
gather anyone willing to attend. The impromptu guests 
were given wedding garments to replace their soiled 
clothes, but one guest refused them (Matthew 22:1- 

12, ESV). In response, the king threw him into “the 
outer darkness;” Jesus then announced that, “many are 
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called, but few are chosen” (Matthew 22:13-14, ESV). 
Upon hearing these bitter condemnations, the 
Pharisees left to devise their plan of attack against Jesus. 


PROFOUND MEANINGS 

Their reaction makes sense. In the first parable, 

Jesus told the men that society's lowest and most 
despicable would be granted access to the kingdom 

of God before the most religious. This is a recurring 
theme in his preaching. According to The MacArthur 
Bible Commentary, “The pariahs of Jewish society, 
most publicly despised by the chief priests and elders, 
had found salvation while the self-righteous leaders 
had not.” In the second parable, the Jewish leaders, 
represented by the vinedressers, were again called out 
for their treatment of the prophets and the coming 
execution of Jesus. Their response to these atrocities, in 
both counts, was “also Christ’s judgment against them,” 
but they were too self-righteous to realize their sin. 

By employing so much Old Testament prophecy and 
making connections between his triumphal entry and 
the authority of the Father, Jesus makes his underlying 
meaning completely understandable to his audience. 

However, Jesus didn’t stop there. In his final parable, 
he pronounced abject judgment on his listeners while 
also pointing out the unmistakable goodness of God. 
The king not only invited the men to his son’s wedding, 
but he invited them multiple times. When those guests 
refused, the king extended his invitation to all without 
qualifications. These new guests were even offered 
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kingly robes to wear in place of their stained, common 
clothes. This isyprofound and prodigal generosity, and 
this is exactly what is offered to us at the cross. Yet, one 
member of the crowd refused the offer of a wedding 
garment, thinking his clothes surely must be good 
enough. This self-righteous attitude costs him dearly. 
In three short and simple stories, Jesus delivers an 


Powerful Eerahics 


Jesus’ parables had a clear 
twofold purpose: They hid 

the truth from self-righteous 
or self-satisfied people who 
fancied themselves too 
sophisticated to learn from 
Him, while the same parables 
revealed truth to eager souls.” 


—John MacArthur 


ardent announcement of his authority, of God’s plan 
for salvation and of the dangers that befall individuals 
who rest on their own understanding. He goes head 
to head with religious leaders who confidently deny 
his kingship, and he renders their self-righteousness 
and pursuit of power useless in the face of his coming 
crucifixion and resurrection. 
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By Sarah Jane Stone 


ll his earthly life led up to this 
one week. Following three 
years of teaching, Jesus is 
faced with his final week—a 
week unlike any other where 
| = the relationship between the 
Creator and his creation would be forever 
altered, where sin and death would be defeated. 
Beginning with Sunday’s triumphal entry 
and going through the betrayal, trials and 
crucifixion, before ending with the empty tomb, 
the following section is designed to walk you 
day by day through the events of Holy Week. 
“Tt was about noon, and darkness came over 
the whole land until three in the afternoon, 
for the sun stopped shining. And the curtain 
of the temple was torn in two. Jesus called 
> out with a loud voice, ‘Father, into your hands 
I commit my spirit.’ When he had said this, 
he breathed his last. The centurion, seeing 
what had happened, praised God and said, 


__ ‘Surely this was a righteous man.” 


—Luke 23: 44-47 (NIV) 
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Entry 


JESUS’ GRAND ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM IS A PROPHETIC 
SYMBOL OF THE TYPE OF KING HE MEANS TO BE. 


= ) By Jolene Nolte 


be 


y the time Jesus enters Jerusalem 

just before the Passover, anticipation 

is thick. Many fellow pilgrims and 

locals have heard of this man and 

his miracles, like raising a dead man 

to life. A man who could do that 
could surely free them from their oppression; 
perhaps this at last was the Messiah. 


PASSOVER HOPE 
Thousands of Jewish pilgrims poured into 
Jerusalem for Passover. The 0.5-square-mile 
city was busy with preparation, teeming with 
people arriving to celebrate the holiday that 
commemorated the Exodus, when God delivered 
his people from slavery in Egypt. 
 — . -< ; Every year at Passover, according to the 
- ones es — . | Mosaic Law (Deuteronomy 16), the Jewish 
—— ! people came to the Temple at Jerusalem to offer 
- a Passover sacrifice, eat unleavened bread as 
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Entry of Christ to Jerusalem by 
Pietro di Giovanni d’Ambrogio 
(c. 1435-40). 


their ancestors had before leaving Egypt and 
remember. This remembrance is not just of a 
past event, but a present reality and future hope. 
The Exodus narrative is the foundational one 
for the Jewish people—God saving his people, 


—7Zechariah 9:9-10 


freeing them from their oppressors and giving 
them a new identity as his chosen people. While 
the Exodus had already happened, first-century 


Jews longed for it to continue to happen; they 
would have celebrated God’s deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt with an eye to how God would come 
to free them from Roman rule. 


PROPHETIC SYMBOLISM 

Jesus tells his disciples where to go, to untie a 
colt, and if they're asked about it, say, “The Lord 
has need of it.” Jesus’ choice of steed is deliberate 
and prophetic. First of all, he chooses to ride 
rather than walk into the city. This is only one 
of two references in the Gospels to Jesus riding 
anything. Second, he is not riding a war horse but 
a humble beast of burden. His contemporaries 
would have known the Zechariah passage well, 
and the royal, Messianic expectations attached to 
it. At the beginning of one of the holy city's most 
crowded, holy weeks, Jesus bursts on the scene, 
enacting a messianic passage. 

This was not lost on the crowd. They lay out 
their cloaks as a makeshift red carpet and wave 
palm branches. Hundreds of years before, back 
in the days of Jezebel, Jehu received a similar 
response when his fellow Israelites learned he 
had just been anointed king. The men around 
him quickly covered the ground with their 
cloaks and announced Jehu king with a trumpet 
blast. In their more recent history, when Judas 
Maccabeus had defeated the Syrians (Seleucids) 
and purified the Temple, the people greeted him 
by waving palm branches (2 Maccabees 10:1-9). 
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This crowd, gathered for the Passover in 
the early first century AD, indicates what 
they understood and hoped for: Jesus as their 
liberating king. This is also evident in what 
they say: “Hosanna!” and “Blessed is he who 
comes in the name of the Lord.” While now, 
Sunday schools and Palm Sunday processions 
use “Hosanna!” as an expression of praise, the 
Hebrew word literally means “Save, now!” Save 
us now—from Rome, from this continued state 
of exile; save us like God saved us from Egypt, 
like God saved our ancestors from the Philistines 
by the hand of David. The phrase “Blessed is 
he who comes in the name of the Lord” comes 
from Psalm 118. The psalm is a triumphant 
one, celebrating God’s steadfast love, defeat of 
enemies and return from exile. 

The Gospel of John points out that some of the 
crowd had followed Jesus from Bethany, where he 
and his disciples were staying, and spread the word 
about what Jesus had done there—Jesus had raised 
Lazarus from the dead. This would have been more 
than utterly astounding to a first-century Jew. In 
Ezekiel 37, the prophet Ezekiel had a vision of 
God bringing a whole valley of dry bones back 
to life. Bones, or anything dead for that matter, 
were unclean in the Mosaic Law. Ezekiel's vision is 
one that symbolizes God making dead Israel live, 
making the defiled clean and inaugurating a new 
era of Spirit-filled life, forgiveness and return from 
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In preparation for a Palm Sunday service in Secunderabad, India, two boys collect palm fronds. 


The Triumphal Entry 


exile. When Jesus raised Lazarus from the dead, 
the prophetic words in Ezekiel no doubt came right 
to mind for his contemporaries: “And you shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I open your graves, 
and raise you from your graves, O my people. And 
I will put my Spirit within you, and you shall live; 
and I will place you in your own land” (Ezekiel 
37:13-14a, ESV). 

The crowd is hoping that Jesus is inaugurating 
this new era as the promised divine and just 
ruler who will finally free Israel of her oppressors 
and set the world to rights. 


NOW WHAT? 

Expectation is thick; the crowd is excited, 
and Jesus has made his grand entrance. What 
does he do now? Mark 11:19 tells us he went 
and walked around the Temple and then went 
back to nearby Bethany with the 12 disciples. 

He doesn’t storm into Roman headquarters; he 
doesn't gather rebel troops or even give a speech. 
He simply looks around the Temple and leaves. 
What kind of messianic program is that? 

From his entrance on Sunday, Jesus constantly 
raises and disappoints the crowd's expectations. 
He was clearly not the military victor many 
of them wanted: This is a king who rides a 
borrowed donkey, not a mighty war horse, 
clearly not intending to seize his throne—or his 
people’s liberation—by force. 'F 


Contemporary Commemorations: Palm Sunday 


Churches across the world 
commemorate Jesus’ Triumphal 
Entry by celebrating Palm 
Sunday. Many evangelical 
churches celebrate with the 
congregations’ children making 
a procession into the main 
service, waving palm branches 
and singing “Hosanna.” In 
some places, the Palm Sunday 
procession is a large event, 
packing the streets like the 
first-century crowd would 
have packed Jerusalem’s. 
Some churches burn the palm 
branches they use on Palm 
Sunday, the last Sunday of 
Lent and the beginning of 
Holy Week, and save the ashes 
for the coming year's Ash 
Wednesday, the start of Lent. 
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Jesus 


Cleanses 


the Temple 


A RADICAL DISPLAY OF AUTHORITY GETS BLOOD BOILING. 


engeful zealot, spiritual guru, 
anti-establishment defender: 
Who is this Jesus? Paintings 
depict Jesus with fire in his 
eyes waving a whip around 
as people flee in terror. 


Others imagine a more stoic Jesus defending 


the right to a tranquil Temple. Still others 
portray Jesus shaking his fist at the chief 
priests as he overtakes their territory like a 
boss. While the theatrics may be left to the 
imagination, Jesus clearly had more in mind 
than a righteous temper tantrum. 


WHY THE BUSTLE IN THE TEMPLE? 
Pilgrims to the Passover festival would 
need approved animals to sacrifice. 200,000 
paschal lambs were required, and visitors 
needed a place to find them. Furthermore, 
a Temple tax of a half shekel was annually 

required (Exodus 30:13, Matthew 17:24). 
Jewish shekels were not in circulation, 

so current coins needed to be exchanged 
in order to pay the tax. The images on 
other coins made the priests bar them as 
idolatrous. Commissions were charged on 
the exchange of heathen coins for Jewish 


By Emily Keery 


shekels. Passover presented a market for the 
animals and money exchange. 

This market grew up in the “hieron” area 
of the Temple, which included the Court 
of the Gentiles. Theologian Gary Burge 
points to some evidence that the high priest 
Caiaphas had argued with the Sanhedrin 
over selling animals in the courts. In the end, 
commerce won over worship. Strikingly, 
Jesus’ beef is not with animals or Temple 
tax exchange per se: It is with distracting 
the worshiper. In fact, this market showed a 
complete disrespect for Gentile proselytes. 
The Court of the Gentiles was the closest 
that Gentiles (and ritually impure Jews) got 
to the Holy of Holies. Josephus noted that 
it had pillars in Greek and Latin forbidding 
strangers from going any nearer to the altar. 
If Gentiles wanted to worship, they had to do 
it amidst the smell of manure and the noise 
of the crowd. He said, “My teachings have all 
been aboveboard” (John 18:20-21). 


AUTHORITATIVE ZEAL 

Despite the chaotic atmosphere, it is Jesus 
who commands the narrative. He makes a 
whip and starts the cleanup. The whip was 


Christ Expels the Merchants from the Temple 
by Gian Antonio Fumiani (c. 1678). 
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emple 

Guard 
Since the Temple was 
a holy site that housed 
large groups of people 
throughout the year, 
security was a concern. 
There was a priestly guard 
comprised of three priests: 
one at the Chamber of the 
Flame, one at the Chamber 
of the Hearth, and one at 
the Chamber of Abtinas 
(the site of grounding 
spices for incense). There 
were also 21 Levites who 
guarded various gates 
and chambers. It was 
imperative that the guards 
stayed vigilant. There were 
stories of a captain of the 
guard burning the shirt on 
a fellow priest who had 
fallen asleep (Midrash i 1). 
The priests were allowed 
to sleep outside the inner 
court where a fire was 
always burning. The elder 
priests held the key to 
the Temple, and at night, 
they would place it under 
a marble block and sleep 
on top of it. It is likely that 
members of this Temple 
guard came to arrest Jesus 
(Luke 12:4, John 18:3). 
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likely made of rushes used for bedding for 
cattle. This tool used as a weapon would be 

no impediment to a Temple guard. Strikingly, 
the depth of Jesus’ passion and assertion of 
authority makes the people stand up and listen 
as he orders them to clear the area. In the 
noisy environment, what would have made 
everyone sit up and listen at the prompting of 
one man? The fire in Jesus’ eyes was so strong, 
people fled before it. The disciples reflected, 
“For zeal for Your house has consumed me” 
(Psalms 69:9, AMP). 

Jesus’ act would have stirred up the wrath 
of the Temple authorities not only because it 
created a disturbance, but more so because 
he walked in like he owned the joint. His 
commanding authority made merchants and 
cows alike flee in its wake. Matthew describes 
that as the money changers fled from him, the 
blind and lame came into the Temple to find 
him (Matthew 21:14). This exchange caused 
the power brokers of the Temple, the chief 
priests and teachers of the law, to both abhor 
and fear Jesus (Mark 11:18). 


THE HISTORICAL PRECEDENT 

Jesus wasn’t the first person to cleanse 
the Temple. In 165 BC, Judas Maccabeus led 
a revolt against the Greek Seleucids, and, 
once he fought his way to Jerusalem, found 
the Temple gates destroyed and the altar 
desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
reestablishing of this sacred place of worship 
is still celebrated in the feast of Hanukkah. 
Jews were celebrating it in Jesus’ day with 
great fervor (John 10:22-23). It was a mix of 
religious devotion and national pride. 

While there was this historical precedent for 
cleansing the Temple, Jesus’ act varies in some 
critical ways. The Maccabees cleansed the 
Temple in a political gesture that was inspired 
by rage against the Gentile defilement of the 
Temple. Interestingly, Jesus is far less worried 
about political implications and focuses on the 
spiritual implications inhibiting worship. Jesus 
alludes to Isaiah 56:7: “Tl bring them to my 
holy mountain and give them joy in my house 
of prayer. They'll be welcome to worship the 
same as the ‘insiders,’ to bring burnt offerings 
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and sacrifices to my altar. Oh yes, my house 

of worship will be known as a house of prayer 
for all people.” Jesus is defending the Gentiles’ 
right to worship in a place of spiritual peace. 
This wouldn't be very popular to Jews bristling 
under Roman occupation. 

Moreover, the Temple was still at the 
forefront of the Jewish mind. Jews of the day 
confessed “Eighteen Benedictions” from which 
14 dealt with a new Temple and Messiah. In 
a massive PR move, Herod employed 18,000 
men full-time from 20 BC to 64 AD rebuilding 
the Temple. It was commonly thought that 
the coming Messiah would rebuild the 
Temple. Into these expectations, Jesus says 
that his credibility will be built on destroying 
the Temple: “But the Jews were upset. They 
asked, ‘What credentials can you present 
to justify this?’ Jesus answered, ‘Tear down 
this Temple and in three days I'll put it back 
together” (John 2:19). The idea of destroying 
it in three days was logistically crazy and 
theologically bewildering. 
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A NEW TEMPLE 


While the Gospel of John places the 
cleansing of the Temple in a different part of 
the narrative, many scholars assume it is the 
same event the Synoptic Gospels describe. 
What John adds is Jesus’ discussion of a 
new Temple. 

When Jesus describes the destruction of the 
Temple, he refers to his own destruction, not 
a vengeful judgment on the physical Temple. 
Ironically, the crowd thinks he is talking about 
the literal Temple submitting to judgment; 
however, Jesus is referring to the judgment he 
will take upon himself. 

In an even more subversive move, Jesus 
installs himself as the Temple (John 2:21), 
which will parallel the physical Temple in its 
destruction and resurrection. Jesus is stepping 
into the center of Judaism and setting up a 
new focal point—himself. This implication 
went way beyond knocking over tables; it 
would dislodge the role of the Temple itself. 
His brazenness cannot be missed. No wonder 
the establishment wanted to kill him. 
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Jesus Cleanses the Temple 


Hel 


Music Gate 


LEFT Model of Herod the 
Great's rebuilt Second 
Temple. 


RIGHT Notice that the 
Court of the Gentiles 
isn’t even on this map 

of the Temple layout. It 
would be on the outside 
of the outer line labeled 
“Soreg.” The soreg was a 
low railing that separated 
the Court of the Gentiles 
from the areas closer to 
the Holy of Holies. 
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Debates 


FOLLOWING THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE, JESUS EXCHANGES 
STRONG WORDS WITH JEWISH LEADERS IN THE TEMPLE COURTS— 
FULFILLING THE ROLE OF A JEWISH PROPHET WHO CALLS THE PEOPLE 


BACK TO GOD. 


he tradition of the Hebrew 
prophets remain alive and well 
throughout the ministry of Jesus. 
While we may be most familiar 
with the faith of a prophet like 
Elijah, who called down fire from 

heaven, the bulk of a Jewish prophet’s ministry is 

spent on constructive critiques of his own people. 

Prophets primarily work to redirect the 

people back to God when they have strayed 

to worshipping other gods or have become 

particularly immoral or unethical. Prophets 

are often controversial and are almost always 

opposed by state and religious leaders. Based 

on the prophets Jesus quoted in his debates 

with the Jewish leaders in the Temple courts, he 

saw himself ministering in the same tradition: 

offering a critique and a call to return to God. 


WHY WAS JESUS IN JERUSALEM? 

Jesus’ debates with the Jewish leaders take 
place in a highly volatile atmosphere. For 
starters, the Jewish leaders are already on high 
alert, plotting to kill Jesus because he had raised 
Lazarus from the dead on his way to the city 
(John 11). 
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As tensions escalate with the religious leaders, 
Jesus travels to Jerusalem for the annual 
celebration of Passover, knowing that his death is 
drawing near. He even comments that a prophet 
cannot die outside of Jerusalem (Luke 13:33). 

Jews frequently travel to Jerusalem for the 
major religious holiday of Passover (Luke 2:41) 
in order to celebrate the deliverance of the 
Jewish people from Egypt. After the Lord frees 
the Israelites from Egypt (Exodus 12), the feast 
of the Passover is instituted (Leviticus 23:4-8). In 
particular, the Lord commands, “For seven days 
present a food offering to the Lord. And on the 
seventh day hold a sacred assembly and do no 
regular work” (Leviticus 23:8). 

Jesus has seven days in Jerusalem to challenge 
the misguided religious establishment that has 
mischaracterized God and added a number of 
distractions from the true worship of God. Such 
prophetic confrontations rarely result in the 
honoring of a prophet. 


CLEARING THE TEMPLE COURTS 
Perhaps Jesus’ most striking action is the 
clearing of the moneychangers out of the 
Temple courts. This event sets the tone for his 
confrontations with the Jewish leaders and 


The Tribute Money by 
Valentin Du Boulogne 
(c. 1630-1631). 

Earlier in his ministry, 
the Pharisees—a 
different Jewish sect 
from the Saducees— 
have also tried to 

trap Jesus by asking 
him, “Is it right to pay 
taxes to Caesar or 
not?” Jesus turned the 
question around: “This 
engraving—who does 
it look like? And whose 
name is on it?” 

They said, ‘Caesar.’ 
‘Then give Caesar what 
is his, and give God 
what is his.’ 

The Pharisees were 
speechless. They went 
off shaking their heads” 
(Matthew 21:17b, 
20-22). 
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The majority of the 
Jewish leaders involved 
in the debates with Jesus 
arere Sadducees. Based 
on the best documents 
from the time of Jesus, 
we know that the 
Sadducees are most 
likely closely connected 
with the Temple and the 
priesthood and are also 
very likely to be among 
the wealthy elite. 


Dr. Allan Ross of Beeson 
Divinity School writes: 
“Most treatments about 
the Sadducees assume 
that all Chief Priests and 
other leaders of Judaism 
were Sadducees. The text 
of Josephus does not 
say that; it says only that 
those priests who were 
Sadducees came from 
the governing class.” 
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The Apparition of Christ to 
the People by Aleksander 
Ivanov (c. 1837-1857). 

John the Baptist declares, 
“Here he is, God’s Passover 
Lamb! He forgives the sins 
of the world! This is the 
man I've been talking about, 
‘the One who comes after 
me but is really ahead of 
me’” (John 1:29-30) when 
Jesus approaches. Asking his 
interlocutors to identify if 
John the Baptist’s ministry is 
from God or not is a loaded 
question, not only because 
John the Baptist’s ministry is 
popular with the people, but 
because John the Baptist has 
publicly endorsed Jesus as 
greater than himself. 
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prompts a showdown between Jesus’ authority 
and their own. 

The moneychangers make it possible to travel 
from distant regions and purchase animals 
for the Passover sacrifice. While this may start 
out as a practical help, it leads to two key 
problems: The moneychangers set up shop 
where the Gentiles are supposed to pray, and the 
moneychangers exploit their customers. 

When Jesus drives them out of the Temple 
area, saying they had turned a house of prayer 
into a den of thieves, he both indictes their 
dishonesty and alludes to the call of God to all of 
the nations. 

Jesus quotes Isaiah 56:7, a passage that 
assures God's coming justice and, in particular, 
the place of foreign eunuchs in God’s kingdom. 
The full context of the passage is particularly 
helpful in clarifying the message of Jesus: 

“And foreigners who bind themselves to 
the Lord to minister to him, to love the name of 
the Lord, and to be his servants, all who keep 
the Sabbath without desecrating it and who hold 


fast to my covenant— these I will bring to my 
holy mountain and give them joy in my house of 
prayer. Their burnt offerings and sacrifices will 
be accepted on my altar; for my house will be 
called a house of prayer for all nations” (Isaiah 
56:6-7). 

Further stoking the flames of conflict with 
the Jewish leaders, Jesus quotes Jeremiah 7:11 
while driving out the moneychangers: “Has 
this house, which bears my Name, become 
a den of robbers to you? But I have been 
watching! declares the Lord.” 

The context of Jeremiah 7 is a prophecy 
of the destruction of the Temple because the 
people have abandoned the Lord. Not only are 
the moneychangers keeping Gentiles away from 
God's invitation, but the Jewish people have 
abandoned the Lord and will soon see their 
Temple fall. 

The authority of Jesus to both challenge the 
authority of the religious leaders and predict the 
destruction of the Temple forms the background 
of the debates that follow. 
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CONFLICT WITH THE JEWISH LEADERS 

As Jesus grows in popularity, so does the 
opposition of the religious leaders who believe 
Jesus carelessly provokes the Romans to attack 
their nation: “Then the chief priests and the 
Pharisees called a meeting of the Sanhedrin. 
‘What are we accomplishing?’ they asked. ‘Here 
is this man performing many signs. If we let him 
go on like this, everyone will believe in him, and 
then the Romans will come and take away both 
our Temple and our nation” (John 11:47-48). 

In fact, the crowds are using particularly 
inflammatory language by calling Jesus the Son 
of David—clearly implying that they expect him 
to overthrow Rome as the new King of Israel 
(Matthew 12:15). Short of killing Jesus, they at 
least hope to discredit him, and they begin by 
calling his supporters “children.” 

Unfazed, Jesus suggests that children are 
actually quite trustworthy in recognizing the 
work of God: “From the lips of children and 
infants you, Lord, have called forth your praise” 
(Matthew 21:16b). 


Temple Debates 


Failing at this insult, they press Jesus more 
directly about the origin of his authority. After 
all, he is a simple carpenter from the backwater 
of Galilee without official credentials. 

Once again, Jesus bests their arguments by 
comparing his ministry to the well-respected 
ministry of John the Baptist: “I will also ask you 
one question. If you answer me, I will tell you by 
what authority I am doing these things. John’s 
baptism—where did it come from? Was it from 
heaven, or of human origin?” (Matthew 21:25-26). 

Much like the Jewish people who rejected 
the messages of the prophets several centuries 
earlier, Jesus criticizes the Jewish leaders for 
failing to recognize the coming of God’s Kingdom 
and for failing to repent. In fact, the unrighteous 
tax collectors and prostitutes are ahead of them 
in God’s Kingdom (Matthew 21:31, 43-44). 


A PREDICTION OF 
A DESTROYED TEMPLE 

Besides losing their place in the Kingdom of 
God, Jesus also warns the Jewish leaders that 
they will soon lose their place in Jerusalem’s 
Temple. Through the parable of the two sons 
and the parable of the vineyard owner, Jesus 
emphasizes that these religious leaders have 
abandoned God and will be replaced by 
the Gentiles. 

Ironically, it’s the Jewish leaders’ own words 
that condemn them. After hearing the story of 
vineyard tenants who kill the owner's son, they 
reach the following conclusion about the owner: 
“He will bring those wretches to a wretched 
end,’ they replied, ‘and he will rent the vineyard 
to other tenants, who will give him his share of 
the crop at harvest time” (Matthew 21:41). 

Instead of trapping Jesus in his own words, 
Jesus uses their words to condemn their actions 
and to predict their coming destruction. Matthew 
writes that this is the last straw: “When the chief 
priests and the Pharisees heard Jesus’ parables, 
they knew he was talking about them. They 
looked for a way to arrest him, but they were 
afraid of the crowd because the people held that 
he was a prophet” (Matthew 21:45-46). 

Leaving the Temple Mount after debating the 
Jewish leaders, Jesus makes his prediction about 
the future of the Temple chillingly clear: ““Do you 
see all these great buildings?’ replied Jesus. ‘Not 
one stone here will be left on another; every one 
will be thrown down” (Mark 13:3). 

Much like the Hebrew prophets before 
him, Jesus calls the people of Israel back to 
repentance, chides the unbelief of religious 
leaders and predicts the coming destruction for 
those who oppose God's path to peace. By this 
point, the Jewish leaders are fully committed to 
killing Jesus, the supposed prophet. They only 
need an opportunity to strike. Ff 
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Who Killed 
Jesus? 
One of the great tragedies 
throughout history has 
been the careless and 
deeply flawed ways the 
Jewish people have been 
blamed for the death of 
Jesus. The reality of the 
Gospel story dramatically 
undermines any such 
accusatory narratives: 


e Jesus is extremely popular 
among the Jewish people. 
e Roughly 70 Jewish 
leaders in the Sanhedrin 
fear Jesus because of his 
growing popularity. 

e Unable to discredit Jesus 
publicly, the Sanhedrin has 
to plot the death of Jesus 
in the evening in order to 
avoid a riot. 

e Even the 70 members of 
the Sanhedrin are divided 
in their opposition to Jesus. 


The overwhelming Biblical 
witness concludes that a 
small group of elite Jewish 
leaders are responsible for 
the death of Jesus, and 
even these leaders required 
the collaboration of the 
Roman governor in order 
to carry out their plot. Any 
attempts to blame the 
entire Jewish race for the 
death of Jesus is a gross 
misunderstanding of the 
historical record and most 
likely the failure of the 
historical church. 
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Ed Cyzewski (MDiv) 

is the author of A 
Christian Survival 
Guide and Coffeehouse 
Theology. He writes at 
edcyzewski.com. 
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Discourse 


HAVING CRYPTICALLY PROPHESIED OVER THE TEMPLE’S FATE, 
JESUS’ DISCIPLES ASK THE QUESTIONS TO WHICH WE ALL WANT 
ANSWERS. 


By Karen Ruth Myers 


fter tense discussion in the Temple, Jesus 
walks with his disciples out of the Temple 
Eschatology and to the Mount of Olives, telling them 
that the time is coming when not one of the 
Temple's magnificent stones will be left on 
— = another. The Olivet Discourse refers to Jesus’ 
words from the Mount of Olives after this in Matthew 24-25, 
Mark 13 and Luke 21:5-36. 

As a Jew, I can attest to the veracity of our joke “two Jews, 
three opinions.” This applies also to Messianic beliefs in 
Second Temple Jewish life. Thoughts about end times also 
ranged widely. 

A common innate belief among the majority of these groups 
and subgroups and other scattered ideologies holds the 
presence of the Temple as the icon of Jewish flourishing. 

So why does Jesus say that the Temple will be demolished? 
Especially when people are looking for Messiah, and some 
folks think that this same Jesus might be Messiah? 

Isn't the Messiah supposed to come one day to the Mount 
of Olives and open everyone's eyes to the glorious kingdom of 
peace and salvation? 

Maybe, in the Olivet Discourse, he does. 


FOUR QUESTIONS 

The disciples are troubled by Jesus’ shocking announcement 
of the Temple’s future destruction. So, like any good Jews, they 
instantly jump to asking questions: 

When will these things happen? 

How will they know? 

What signs can they look for before Jesus will return? 

And what will be the signs of the end of the world? 
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The Prophecy of the Destruction 
of the Temple by James Tissot 
(c. 1886-1894). 


Jesus hears these natural questions 
coming from men who are honestly 
perturbed and concerned and a 
bit frustrated. And Jesus responds. 

He doesn't criticize them for not 
understanding or belittle them for not 
trusting in Him. 

His answers offer hope, courage and 
truth even for the coming negative, 
fearful and deceitful days. He doesn't 
lay all the events in a plain save-the- 
date to put on the calendar. Instead, 
he actually says nobody knows or can 
know the day or the hour, but they—and 
we—can recognize the signs and not be 
dismayed. We can rest in the fact that 
the Father knows the times and knows 
us. The point isn’t to know everything, 
but to watch and be ready. 

The signs include wars, famines, 
deceivers, distresses, persecutions, 
tribulations and sorrows. But Jesus 
promises a sure hope and a certain end: 
“And then—then!—they’ll see the Son 


of Man welcomed in grand style—a 
glorious welcome! When all this starts 
to happen, up on your feet. Stand tall 
with your heads high. Help is on the 
way!” (Luke 21:27-28) 


WHEN DOES IT HAPPEN? WE 
DON’T KNOW. 

But, of course—in the Jewish 
understanding of time, according to 
the Hebrew prophecies, and by Jesus’ 
own promise here on this mountain— 
Messiah will come again to the 
same place to reveal himself and his 
kingdom in a glorious final fulfillment 
of these words. Until then, he wants us 
to watch. 


FOUR PARABLES 

Jesus follows his prophecies with four 
parables. In them, he lays out principles 
and practical steps for us to follow 
in the threat of persecution, distress, 
conflict, delay and unwanted problems. 


First, through the parable of the 
servants with talents (a denomination 
of currency), we learn that it is our 
responsibility to use the resources we 
have and work hard to gain success. 

Through the parable of the ten 
virgins, we learn to be patient, to 
prepare more than the minimum, to be 
ready both for the coming and for the 
perceived slowness—even if Jesus seems 
to tarry longer than we expect. 

The parable of the fig tree teaches us 
to be aware, observant, and to notice 
what goes on around us. As sure as the 
fig announces the summer, these signs 
declare that Jesus’ return is close at hand. 

The parable of the watchman-servant 
paints a picture of why watchfulness 
matters. First, a thief breaks in while 
the watchman sleeps, and secondly, 
carelessness sneaks in while the servant 
begins to be more preoccupied with his 
own wellbeing than with his job to look 
after the master’s resources. 
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n 70 AD, the Roman army surrounded 
Jerusalem, slaughtered thousands, and 
tore the Temple and its surrounding walls 
to the ground. Visitors to the Temple 
Mount today can see the massive stones 
that remain piled around the foundation. 
This was the very catastrophe that Judas Iscariot, 
one of the Twelve, and Caiaphas, the high priest, 
had tried to avoid roughly 37 years earlier. 


THE BRUTALITY OF ROMAN OCCUPATION 

While Jesus shows compassion to notorious 
sinners, heals the sick and performs several 
notable miracles, many in the crowd continue 
to speculate that he will rule Israel as king. 
Such speculation could alarm both the ruling 
Roman authorities and the Jewish leaders in the 
Sanhedrin who dread the armies of Rome. 

The Romans had conquered large swaths 
of the known world through their army’s 
brutal efficiency on the battlefield, economic 
networks and no-nonsense governing policies 
for conquered territories. Taxes were steep, 
governors faced enormous pressure and the 
slightest hint of rebellion was crushed. 

Crucifixion under Rome wasn't just a way to 
punish the guilty. It served as a warning that 
the most painful of deaths awaited anyone who 
dared to challenge Rome. 

Brutal though the Romans were, they 
were also highly pragmatic, allowing local 
governments to handle the day-to-day affairs in 
their territories. At the start of the first century, 
the Romans restored the authority of the 
Sanhedrin with hopes of minimizing conflict 
with rulers who failed to understand the Jewish 
customs and religion. 
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WHILE RIGHTLY VILIFIED FOR 
CONSPIRING TO KILL JESUS, THEY 
VIEWED JESUS AS COLLATERAL 
DAMAGE IN THE BATTLE TO 
PROTECT THEIR NATION. 


has 


By Ed Cyzewski 


At the time of Jesus, the Sanhedrin assumed 
responsibility for enforcing both religious and civil 
laws, which, for the Jewish people, are often the 
same. This placed the Sanhedrin in the delicate 
position between the concerns of their own people 
and the priorities of the Romans. A would-be 
Messiah, speculated by many to be the Son of 
David, violated both the Jewish law (Matthew 
26:65-66) and the priorities of Rome (John 19:12) 
and called for immediate action from Caiaphas. 

As the high priest, Caiaphas stood at the center 
of Jewish religious and political life, making the 
critical decisions that may well determine the fate 
of their nation. Caiaphas and Judas, along with 
most Jewish people at the time of Jesus, hated 
their Roman occupiers, but Caiaphas could only 
act to save Israel from the legions of Rome if 
Judas’ inclination for self-preservation prompted 
him to betray Jesus. 


FEAR OF LOSING THE TEMPLE 
AND NATION 

At the center of the world of Caiaphas and his 
colleagues was the Temple and, with it, the status 
of the nation of Israel as God’s chosen people. 
Jesus routinely threatened the safety of the Temple 
and the people of Israel. 

After Jesus raised Lazarus from the dead, 
Caiaphas and his colleagues in the Sanhedrin were 
particularly concerned that a Messiah who could 
raise the dead would prompt the people to rebel 
against Rome, bringing destruction on the people 
of Israel: 

“T£ we let him go on like this, everyone 

will believe in him, and then the Romans 

will come and take away both our Temple 

and our nation.’ Then one of them, named 
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The House of Caiaphas by Gustave Doré (c. 1875). 


Caiaphas, who was high priest that year, spoke 
up, ‘You know nothing at all! You do not 
realize that it is better for you that one man 
die for the people than that the whole nation 
perish” (John 11:48-50, NIV). 

Jesus also claimed to be God—doing what only 
Israel’s God could do, such as forgiving sins and 
asserting authority over the Torah—an offense 
worthy of the death penalty in the eyes of the 
ruling Sanhedrin, and had threatened to destroy 
“this temple” in three days. Accusers would bring 
this up during Jesus’ trial. 

And while Jesus had threatened the Temple and 
claimed to be God, Caiaphas knew that the true 
threat came from Jesus being declared the king of 
the Jews and bringing about the wrath of Rome. 


JUDAS PLANS TO SAVE HIMSELF 
Judas is a mystery in many ways, but the one 
thing we know for certain is this: He never stopped 
looking out for himself. This shortsightedness 
made him the perfect pawn in Caiaphas’ plans. 
Among the few things we know about Judas, it’s 
clear that he routinely stole from the money used 
to support Jesus, and he didn’t care for the idea 
that Jesus was destined to die. In fact, he betrayed 
Jesus immediately after a woman supposedly 
prepared Jesus for burial by pouring perfume on 
him. Judas objected on the pretext of the monetary 
waste of this gesture, to which Jesus responded, 
“She did what she could. She poured perfume 
on my body beforehand to prepare for my 
burial. Truly I tell you, wherever the gospel is 
preached throughout the world, what she has 


—Caiaphas, 
John 11:48-50 


Ed Cyzewski (MDiv) is 
the author of A Christian 
Survival Guide and 
Coffehouse Theology. He 
writes at edcyzewski.com. 


done will also be told, in memory of her.’ Then 

Judas went to the chief priests to betray Jesus 

to them. They were delighted to hear this and 

promised to give him money. So he watched 
for an opportunity to hand him over” (Mark 

14:8-11, NIV). 

However, while Judas certainly wanted to 
stop Jesus and gain the support of the religious 
leaders, he never intended to kill Jesus. He was 
simply looking out for himself, and he was even 
seized with remorse when he learned that Jesus 
had been condemned to die (Matthew 27:3, NIV). 


THE PLAN TO SAVE TEMPLE AND NATION 
Caiaphas and his associates only needed a 
way to kill Jesus, and once Judas realized Jesus 

wasn't going to defeat the armies of Rome, he 
sought a way out. What better way to start over 
than to hand Jesus over to the religious leaders? 
He could remove himself from danger, win over 
some powerful friends and keep Jesus from 
provoking the armies of Rome. 

At the heart of the betrayal and trial of 
Jesus were the all-too-human desires of two 
men seeking to protect themselves and their 
nation from perceived threats. They could not 
comprehend the message of Jesus, because they 
were so consumed with their self-preservation 
and their fear of Rome. As we see Caiaphas and 
Judas lose themselves in their murderous plans, 
they remind us of the words of Jesus: 

“For whoever wants to save their 

life will lose it, but whoever loses their life for 

me will find it” (Matthew 16: 25, NIV). 
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BITTERSWEET 
WORDS LACE 
PROMISE WITH 
PAIN—AND START 
A REVOLUTIONARY 
TRADITION. 


By Alicia Taylor 


PRINT COLLECTOR / CONTRIBUTOR 


he Twelve look at each other with 
questioning eyes. Their teacher, 


in his uncanny way, has just 

announced that one of them will 

betray him to his death. These 
== men have spent years together, 
climbing through the dusty countryside, shoulder 
to shoulder. When their teacher’s words had 
scared away the rest of his disciples by telling 
them to eat his flesh and drink his blood, these 
twelve had stayed. Each of them had given up 
comfortable living and easy acceptance at the 
synagogue. How could any of these men become 
a traitor? 


THE BETRAYAL 

All of the disciples but one are surprised 
to learn that a traitor sits at the dinner table. 
Strangely, the question that rises to their lips is, 
“Tt isn’t me, is it, Master?” (Matthew 26:22). Each 
man knows the weakness in his own heart, and 
each one understands that his weakness can turn 
him into a traitor. But only one of them knows 
the betrayal has already occurred. 


A FAMILY DINNER 

The setting for this disturbing news is a 
holiday dinner. Earlier that day, Jesus had sent 
Peter and John into town with strangely specific 


The Last Supper, (c.1803). 
A copy of the famous 
painting by Leonardo da 
Vinci in the 1490s. 
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Farewell 
Discourse 


Strangely, John omits 

the cup and bread from 
his account of Jesus’ last 
night before his betrayal. 
Instead, he records Christ's 
long speech, known as 
the Farewell Discourse. 
Scholars break up the 
speech into three parts: an 
exhortation to trust Christ 
and love one another, 

an allegory, describing 
Christ as the Vine and his 
followers as the branches, 
and a prayer to God the 
Father for the preservation 
of his disciples. The first 
section emphasizes the 
fact that Christ is about to 
leave them, but that they 
shouldn't be distressed. 
The next section focuses on 
the suffering they should 
expect as part of their lives 
in Christ. The final prayer, 
which is the longest prayer 
by Jesus recorded in the 
gospels, reveals Christ’s 
great pastoral love for 

his disciples. The Farewell 
Discourse Is bursting with 
contrasting themes: joy 
and sorrow, life and death, 
Christ's people and the 
unsaved world. 


—ayyy — 


Christ is separated from the 
apostles, detail of a tile from 
the Episodes from Christ's 
Passion and Resurrection by 
Duccio di Buoninsegna (c. 
1255-1319). 
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The Last Supper 


instructions: “A man carrying a water jug will meet you. 
Follow him home ... He will show you a spacious second- 
story room, swept and ready. Prepare the meal there” (Luke 
22:10-12). 

Jesus’ miraculous directions steers the disciples where 
they need to go, as always. In obedience, the men prepare 
the room to enjoy a holiday they had celebrated every year 
of their lives. With the recent triumphant entrance into 
Jerusalem, their spirits soared. No doubt, they expect this 
feast to be a celebration of unusual power and beauty. 


FOOT WASHING 

Toward the end of the meal, Jesus takes a basin of water 
and wraps a towel around his waist. With all the dignity of 
a waiter clearing plates, he soaks and rinses the feet of all 
twelve disciples. Peter objects at first, saying, “You're not 
going to wash my feet—ever!” (John 13:8). Jesus insists, 
and Peter finally accepts. This parallels a similar story from 
earlier in Jesus’ life, when John the Baptist refused, at first, to 
baptize him. 


—Luke 22:14-16 


Since most hosts clean their guest’s feet when they enter a 
house, Jesus’ foot-washing serves no physical need. Instead, 
he does this to teach his followers about how to serve one 
another when he has gone. Christ explains, “So if I, the 
Master and Teacher, washed your feet, you must now wash 
each other’s feet” (John 13:12-17). 


THE BREAD AND THE WINE 

During the meal, Jesus says a prayer of thanksgiving over 
a loaf of bread, breaks it and gives it to the disciples, saying, 
“Take, eat. This is my body” (Matthew 26:26). They pass the 
bread around and eat it. Later writers would explain that 
this bread is like the manna eaten by the Israelites in the 
wilderness. It is like the bread the ravens brought Elijah to 
sustain him in the desert. It is like the scroll eaten by Ezekiel 
that fills him with the word of God. 

After passing the bread, Jesus takes a cup of wine and says, 
“Drink this, all of you. This is my blood, God’s new covenant 
poured out for many people for the forgiveness of sins” 
(Matthew 26:27-29). He passes around the cup for everyone 
to drink. Later generations would explain how Christ’s blood 
replaces all of the blood sacrifices of the Old Testament. 
They would also see parallels between the fruit in the cup 
and the fruit of the Tree of Life. They would see this cup 
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“Taking bread, he blessed it, broke it, and gave it to them, saying, ‘This is my body, given for 
you. Eat it in my memory.’ He did the same with the cup after supper, saying, ‘This cup is 
the new covenant written in my blood, blood poured out for you.’” 


——— 


The Passover 
Whatever the exact relationship 
between the date of the Last Supper 
and the Passover, the Gospels 
indicate that Christ intends the Last 
Supper to hold Passover significance. 
The Passover feast commemorates 
the events on the eve of the Exodus 
in 1300 BC, when God delivers the 
Israelites from the Egyptians who 
enslaved them. At that time, God 
commands each Israelite household 
to sacrifice a pure lamb to keep the 
angel of death from harming them. 
On the night of the Last Supper, 
Christ makes it clear that he is that 
pure lamb, sacrificed to save his 


people, and that this is a new exodus. 
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foreshadowed by David's cup that “brims 
with blessing” (Psalm 23:5) and the “cup 
of salvation” (Psalm 116:12). 

The most important parallel Christians 
note throughout history is the great 
contrast between this meal and the meal 
of Adam and Eve when they take the 
forbidden fruit. Adam and Eve seize the 
fruit because they are told God is holding 
out on them, that the fruit is forbidden 
because eating it would make them like 
God. Instead, it ushers in death. Christ’s 
meal works the opposite way. This meal is 
freely offered because Christ would submit 
to God even in death, and in doing so, 
would open the way to new life in him. 


BREAD AND BETRAYAL 
On the heels of instituting the 
Eucharist, or communion, Christ connects 


—Luke 22:19-20 


the bread on the table with the news of his 
betrayal. He explains to everyone that he 
would be betrayed by “The one to whom I 
give this crust of bread after I’ve dipped it” 
(John 13:26). He hands the bread to Judas. 
Like Adam and Eve long before, Judas 
seizes his opportunity. By handing Judas 
bread from the table where the Eucharist 
was offered, Christ invites him to accept 
what he is offering. Instead, Judas chooses 
to use his closeness to the Son of God as 
a means of pursuing his own gain in his 
own way. 


NEW CONFIDENCE 

Although the disciples don’t seem to 
understand what it means for Christ to 
identify Judas as the traitor, they all grow 
in confidence after the meal. Perhaps 
they think that Christ’s identification of 


The Last Supper 


LEFT Lord's Supper by Ruben Zevallos (2015). This modern depiction of the Last Supper 
emphasizes the bread and wine. 


RIGHT Jesus Christ of Eucharist—a 17th-century icon at the Historic Museum in 

Sanok, Poland. This disturbing image is visually working out Jesus’ words that his 
body is the bread, his blood the wine. The cup and the altar he is sitting on evoke 
receiving the Eucharist. If you are disturbed, you are not the only one. Jesus’ 
words turned away crowds, even his own followers, and had early Christians 
mistakenly perceived as cannibals. 


Judas will cause the man to change his mind. 
Or, perhaps taking communion brings them 


Only Judas believes that any of what is about 
to happen is possible. Ff 


each greater confidence. The Gospels paint the Wine and bread don’t occur in nature. To create the two elements 
moment before his betrayal as a surprisingly Christ blessed at the Last Supper, the work of people and the work of 
hopeful one. All of Christ's friends are confident God must be joined together. This has been understood as a reflection 
that they will stand by him through anything. of both the Incarnation and the Christian life. For many, the practice 
They sing a robust hymn together as they make of taking communion is the central defining activity of Christian life. 
their way to Gethsemane to pray. According to the Didache, a collection of the apostles’ teaching written 
However, Christ knows the Scriptures well around 60-80 AD, the reason Christians meet every Sunday is to take 

é enough not to be surprised by the events that communion together. 

3 will follow. As the disciples grow more confident, 

A he quotes the Old Testament'’s prediction: “Tl Because of its significance, communion enters into the popular 

: strike the shepherd. Helter-skelter the sheep imagination. The legends of Arthur center around the Holy Grail, the 

will be scattered” (Zechariah 13:7). He reminds original communion cup. More recently, the journeying hobbits in 7He 

3 them that there have always been predictions of Lord of the Rings receive lembas bread, synonymous with the Eucharistic 

2 his coming death and departure, and he assures term, vaticum (derived from the same Latin root for travel or voyage). 

C them that it will be to their benefit. The words The importance of the Eucharist to Christian history, imagination and 

: fall on stone ears. culture cannot be overstated. 
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KNOWING THE GRUESOME FATE THAT LIES AHEAD, 
JESUS CRIES OUT TO GOD. 


By Lauren Sergeant 


fter singing a hymn, in the dark of the evening, a 

man leads 11 others along to the Mount of Olives. He 

instructs them, “Sit here while I go over there and pray” 

(Matthew 26:36, NASB). Leaving eight behind, he takes 

the remaining three to a place on the Mount of Olives 

called Gethsemane, meaning “oil press.” Speaking to 
the three, he laments, “My soul is deeply grieved to the point of death, 
remain here and keep watch with Me” (Matthew 26:38, NASB). The man 
walks but a stone’s throw away, falls to his knees and begins to pray. 


JESUS’ PRAYER AND PASSION 

The man, Jesus, falls from his knees to his face in a posture unusual 
to Jewish prayer practices, in which it is customary to stand while 
praying. The position Jesus assumes is reserved for intense supplication, 
connoting helplessness and dire need before God. 

Crying out, Jesus prays, “Father, if You are willing, remove this cup 
from Me; yet not My will, but Yours be done” (Luke 22:42, NASB). His 
prayer indicates his Sonship, his Jewishness and his humanity all at 
once. As the only begotten Son, he calls God “Abba, Father’—Abba being 
an intimate word used by even adult children with their fathers. 

Additionally, this prayer is distinctly Jewish for two reasons. Jesus 
prays, “If you are willing ...” revealing his trust that God is both 
sovereign and able to redeem. As Darrell L. Bock puts it, “Requests 
for God to change His will are not unusual and reflect trust in His 
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Christ on the Mount of Olives by Paul Gauguin (1889). 
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What lies ahead 


dismays Jesus, 
but he continues 
forward, 
dependent on 


and submissive 
to God. 


Ghist at the Garden of sovereignty,” just as when Moses appealed 
pa 2 se a to God not to destroy the Israelites, or when 
epee rete Hezekiah pleaded for his life. The Jewishness of 

Jesus’ prayer is also reflected in how he uses the 
imagery of the “cup” to symbolize the suffering 
that is to come for him. He draws on the 
symbolism of the Jewish Scriptures, in which the 
cup often denotes God's wrath, which is to fall 


upon him as “he who knows no sin” becomes sin. 
Finally, Jesus’ prayer is markedly human, 

demonstrating profound struggle. This prayer 

reveals that Jesus is no ascetic and no stoic, 


indifferent to his impending death, but rather he 
is in anguish, as he revealed to the three disciples 
before he left to pray. 


DISCIPLES SLEEPING 

Rising, Jesus comes back to the place where 
he left the three: Peter, James and John. He finds 
them asleep and addresses them all, saying, 
“Simon, are you asleep? Could you not keep watch 
for one hour? Keep watching and praying that you 
may not come into temptation; the spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak” (Mark 14:37-38 NASB). 


FINE ARTS IMAGES/HERITAGE IMAGES/GETTY IMAGES 


He is likely referring to his remark earlier 
that evening to Simon Peter, saying, “Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan has demanded permission 
to sift you like wheat, but I have prayed for you 
that your faith would not fail, and you, when 
once you have turned again, strengthen your 
brothers” (Luke 22:31-32, NASB). Peter will later 
lead the disciples in proclaiming the gospel at 
Pentecost, but only after denying Jesus three 
times before the next day has even dawned. How 
beautiful and gracious that Jesus, suffering in the 
throes of knowing what is to come, would offer 


' 


Jesus’ prayer for Simon 
Peter is not recorded, 

but in John 17, directly 
before this Gethsemane 
scene, Jesus’ prayer for the 
present disciples and future 
believers is documented. 
This is also Known as his 
“high priestly prayer.” 

In it, Jesus prays for the 
Father to glorify himself, 

as well as for future 
believers and their unity: 
“The glory which You have 
given Me | have given to 
them, that they may be 
one, just as We are one” 
(ohn 17:22, NASB). 


The New Testament writer 
of Hebrews calls Jesus our 
high priest, who continues 
to offer prayers to the 
Father on our behalf. His 
agony in Gethsemane 
shows us that he knows 
what it is like to cry out to 
God in anguish. Because of 
this, we know: “We don’t 
have a priest who is out of 
touch with our reality. He's 
been through weakness 
and testing, experienced 

it all—all but the sin” 
(Hebrews 4:15). 
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Agony in the Garden 


supplication on Peter’s behalf, and how wise his 
instruction for the disciples to pray also. 


ANGELIC AID 

Jesus returns to prayer a distance away from 
the three disciples. He prays a second time, 
saying, “My Father, if this cannot pass away 
unless I drink it, Your will be done.” He struggles 
with the frightful reality of what God wills and 
wrestles with what it means to submit to his 
Father’s will. In response to Jesus’ prayers, an 
angel appears before him and strengthens Jesus 
in his determination to follow where his Father is 
leading. The angel does not relieve Jesus’ intense 
emotional discord, but instead affirms his choice 
to submit to God’s plan. 


JESUS RETURNS TO SLEEPING DISCIPLES 

Jesus returns once again to his followers. He 
finds them with their eyes heavy with sorrow, 
and they do not know how to answer him. One 
author calls this “one of the saddest stories in 
all of Scripture,” due to the profound distance 
between Jesus and the disciples. Jesus seeks 
companionship and finds it utterly lacking. 
Gethsemane sets the scene of a devastating irony: 
When Jesus faces his most devastating moment 
on behalf of men for whom he will give his life, 
the men cannot even remain awake to share in 
his grief. 

Once more Jesus moves away from his 
disciples to pray. He sweats beads of blood, 
falling in large drops onto the ground below. 
Clearly this is an agonized man, and his earlier 
words to his disciples ring true: “My soul is 
deeply grieved to the point of death” (Matthew 
26:38, NASB). Jesus’ dread seems to stem from 
the “cup” that he referenced earlier. The wrath of 
God is soon to fall upon him, and his body shows 
signs of extreme stress in the anticipation. He 
prays again, “My Father, if this cannot pass away 
unless I drink it, Your will be done” (Matthew 
26:42, NASB). 

Accepting his Father’s will for himself, Jesus 
returns to the disciples. Again, he is far from 
stoic indifference, and cares very much about the 
fate that awaits him. What lies ahead dismays 
Jesus, but he continues forward, dependent on 
and submissive to God. 


JESUS PROCEEDS RESOLUTE 

Returning to his disciples, Jesus finds them 
asleep for the third time, foreshadowing the 
way in which Simon Peter will later deny him 
three times. Jesus commands them, “Get up, let 
us be going; behold, the one who betrays Me is 
at hand!” (Matthew 26:46; Mark 14:42, NASB.) 
Fortified by prayer and the knowledge that he is 
acting within his Father’s will, Jesus reassumes 
his position of authority as the disciples’ rabbi. 

Jesus’ foreknowledge of what is to pass 
reinforces the fact that he is a willing sacrifice; 
he freely and lovingly chooses to be the Lamb 
that takes away the sins of the world. ¥ 
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Betrayal 
and Arrest 


THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM HAS PASSED, AND JESUS NOW FACES THE VERY REAL 


ANGUISH OF BEING THE MESSIAH. 


t is the night of the Passover—a 
celebration of God’s faithfulness 
to Israel, and a promise to 
remember that faithfulness. Yet 
in the midst of the celebration, 
Jesus’ closest followers are 
vaguely uneasy. Jesus accuses Judas 

of betrayal, and Judas storms off. 

Then Jesus takes them for a walk in 

a nearby garden and asks them to 

stay awake and pray with him. The 
praying itself isn’t unusual—Jesus 
often goes off by himself to that end. 
But tonight, his request has a sense of 
urgency, and compounded with Judas’ 
disappearance, the disciples are now 
thoroughly spooked. Despite this, they 
fail Jesus and fall asleep. 


FACING A MOB 

“Are you still sleeping and taking 
your rest?” Jesus’ voice jerks them out 
of their drowsiness. “It is enough; the 
hour has come. The Son of Man is 
betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise; 
let us be going; see, my betrayer is at 
hand” (Mark 14:41-42, ESV). 

The disciples stand up to face “a 
crowd with swords and clubs, from the 
chief priests and the scribes and the 
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elders” (Mark 14:43, ESV). This isn’t 

a subdued crowd—it is a mob ready 

to step in and start swinging. Where 
did these people come from? John 

says in his account that “Judas, having 
procured a band of soldiers and some 
officers from the chief priests and the 
Pharisees, went there with lanterns and 
torches and weapons” (John 18:2, ESV). 
Scholars speculate that a government 
official might have sent a band of 
Roman soldiers to prevent a riot, while 
the officers from the chief priests and 
Pharisees were the Temple guard and 
Jesus’ primary arrestors. 


THE KISS OF BETRAYAL 

Judas leads the mob. “Now the 
betrayer had given them a sign, 
saying, ‘The one I will kiss is the man. 
Seize him and lead him away under 
guard.’ And when he came, he went up 
to him at once and said, ‘Rabbi!’ And 
he kissed him” (Mark 14:44—45, ESV). 
Why does Judas need a signal? Surely 
most of the company knows Jesus of 
Nazareth—he has become a well-known 
teacher in Jerusalem. In The Life and 
Time ot Jesus the Messiah, Alfred 
Edersheim gives us a potential answer: 


By Victoria Van Vlear 


“A signal by which to recognize Jesus 
seemed almost necessary with so large 
a band, and where escape or resistance 
might be apprehended.” The Roman 
soldiers may not recognize Jesus, and 
Judas wants to make sure his former 
master doesn't escape. 

That Judas uses a kiss as the signal 
shows how far he has gone down the 
road of betrayal. Edersheim speculates 
that Judas “not only kissed but covered 
Him with kisses, kissed Him repeatedly, 
loudly, effusively.” This isn’t a quiet 
betrayal—it is loud, brash and taunting. 
Jesus later receives mockery, whips and 
spits from the soldiers holding him, but 
this mockery is different—it is polite and 
deeply personal. 


WALKING INTO THE LION’S DEN 

Jesus knows what is coming, and 
doesn’t shy away from the Father’s cup. 
“Then Jesus, knowing all that would 
happen to him, came forward and said 
to them, ‘Whom do you seek?’ They 
answered him, ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ Jesus 
answered them, ‘I am he.’ ... When 
Jesus said to them, ‘I am he,’ they drew 
back and fell to the ground” (John 
18:4-6, ESV). 


TRAMONT_ANA/THINKSTOCK 8 


Why do they not arrest Jesus 
immediately? Not only has Judas overtly 
given them the prearranged signal, but 
Jesus also identifies himself. Edersheim 
thinks it is Christ’s appearance that 
undoes the soldiers: “The appearance 
and majesty of that calm Christ— 
heaven in His look and peace on His 
lips—was too overpowering in its effects 
... the foremost of them went backward, 
and they fell to the ground.” 

Yet still Jesus does not run away. 


Peter, who perhaps sees his master’s 
determination to go quietly, takes 
matters into his own hands. “Then 
Simon Peter, having a sword, draws it 
and strikes the high priest’s servant and 
cuts off his right ear’ (John 18:10, 
ESV). The physician Luke adds an 
interesting note in his account: “But 
Jesus said, ‘No more of this!’ And he 
touched his ear and healed him” (Luke 
22:51, ESV). The mention of the high 
priest’s servant is important here— 


this isn’t just an innocent bystander. 
Edersheim suggests that this servant 
is “perhaps the Jewish leader of the 
band.” And yet Jesus heals him—the 
enemy who has come to arrest him. 

And what are the disciples’ 
reactions? After Peter’s weak attempt 
at resistance, they see that Jesus 
will see this through to the end, and 
“all the disciples left him and fled” 
(Matthew 26:56, ESV). He is now 
utterly alone. f 
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INTERROGATED, TRIED AND SENTENCED UNDER THE 


he Temple leadership is so 

incensed at Jesus that they 

break their own laws to try him. 

Covertly and under the cover of 

night, officers of the Temple guard 
= bring Jesus from Gethsemane to 
an illegal midnight trial. 


FIRST TRIAL 


Interrogation by Annas: Death for Insubordination 


Annas had been appointed high priest by 
Roman legate Quirinius in 6 AD, but seven years 
later the Roman procurator Valerius Gratus 
legally deposes him of his office, since he has 
imposed capital sentences without permission 
from the Imperial Government. After his 
deposition, however—since Jewish tradition 
considers the high priest to maintain his role 
until his death—the people still look to Annas 
as high priest de jure, even if he isn’t high priest 
de facto. He retains influence over the new high 
priesthood and remains “father of the court,” 
presiding over the Sanhedrin. 

As the Temple soldiers and servants bring Jesus 
back from Gethsemane, Annas calls together 


some of the Temple court administrators. Then 
he calls Jesus before the court. 

Annas knows that even though they have 
successfully arrested Jesus, or Yeshua in Hebrew, 
he needs to trap Jesus saying something worthy 
of accusation, trial and condemnation. So, he 
decides to question Jesus about his teachings. 

Jesus knows the examination is a sham, so he 
responds forthrightly, “I have spoken openly to 
the world. I have always taught in synagogues 
and in the temple, where all Jews come 
together. I have said nothing in secret. Why do 
you ask me? Ask those who have heard me what 
I said to them; they know what I said” (John 
18:20-21, ESV). 

An officer slaps Jesus and rebukes him. Annas 
denounces the honesty of Jesus as an insult 
against religious authority and sends him off to a 
second trial. 


SECOND TRIAL 
Condemnation by Caiaphas: Death for Blasphemy 


In 25 AD, Valerius Gratus appoints Annas’ 
son-in-law, Caiaphas, as high priest. However, 
Caiaphas is basically a political puppet, because 
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According to Jewish law, 
these trials are illegal for 
many reasons: 


e It is Passover, and no 
trials are to be held 
during feast time. 


e Trials are not supposed 
to be held at night, and 
these are all held 

before dawn. 


e Jesus has 
no representation. 


e A self-incriminating 
question is asked 
of Jesus. 


e Jesus is condemned 
without each member 
of the council 

voting, individually. 


e After a death penalty 
is issued, a night is 
supposed to pass before 
the execution is carried 
out. Jesus is crucified 
mere hours later. 
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Stained glass window 
in Saint-Yves La Roche- 
Maurice depicting Christ 
before Caiaphas. 
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Rome retains control of executing capital 
punishment and reviewing judgments, and 
Annas retains control of the priesthood through 
leadership of the Sanhedrin. Still, Annas cannot 
get rid of Jesus without Caiaphas’ help. 

Now Caiaphas has the duty and goal at Jesus’ 
second trial to produce the formal accusation. 
He already has the charge ready of religious 
insubordination, so Caiaphas invites the priests, 
the council and various witnesses to come up 
and corroborate the charge against Jesus. 

Many false witnesses come up to testify, but their 
words do not agree. Even the two witnesses who talk 
about Jesus’ words about the Temple's destruction 
don't match up. So Caiaphas tries to provoke 
Jesus to respond to the witnesses’ falsehoods and 
inconsistencies. Yet Jesus holds his peace. 

When Jesus remains silent, Caiaphas does 
something illegal and unethical. Illegal, because he 
introduces two fresh questions into the trial, which 
inherently carry new charges against Jesus and a 
separate set of ramifications. Unethical, because 


he essentially compels Jesus to testify against 
himself. Then—to top it off—he adds an oath to 
the mix, making it a “damned if you do, damned 
if you don't” matter, because under Levitical law, 
if one refuses to answer when thus adjured, he is 
morally guilty for not honoring the name of God. 

Caiaphas unloads: “I command you by the 
authority of the living God to say if you are the 
Messiah, the Son of God” (Matthew 26:63). 

Now Jesus has no option but a “guilty” verdict. 

So he says the truth. 

“Tam” (Mark 14:62a). 

The gavel falls. 

The priest tears his clothes in a dramatic 
show, declares Jesus guilty of a new charge— 
“Blasphemy!”—and tells the council to suggest a 
verdict. Of course, by law, blasphemy carries the 
death penalty, so they all agree: “He is worthy 
of death.” 

Then come the insults, mocking, blindfolding, 
buffeting and spitting in the face— as well as the 
third trial. 
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THIRD TRIAL 
Sentence by the Sanhedrin: Death for Insurrection 


Just as the first glimmers of dawn appear on 
the horizon, the full Sanhedrin gathers together 
with chief priests Annas and Caiaphas. Their 
concern? How to put Jesus to death. 

Rome doesn't care about a man declaring 
himself to be son of God. Their whole political and 
religious system revolves around men who are the 
sons of the gods. They wouldn't mind God sending 
himself to earth in human form, either, because 
their gods take on human form in their stories. 

Jewish leaders consult and make their plan. 
They have to get Jesus to make some kind of 
statement about being the Messiah, since that 
is a political claim, a claim to be king. Then 
they could charge Yeshua with insurrection, the 
Roman authorities would listen and Jesus could 
be denounced and killed. 

They ask him, “Are you the Messiah?” 

But he says unto them, “If I said yes, you 


' 


As Jesus is undergoing 
these illegal trials at the 
chief priest's residence, 
Peter warms himself by the 
fire in the courtyard. Others 
around the fire ask him 

if he is with Jesus. Three 
times, he denies knowing 
Jesus. If his Teacher's life 

is in danger, then his own 
is, too. 


The third time, “At that 
very moment, the last word 
hardly off his lips, a rooster 
crowed. Just then, the 
Master turned and looked 
at Peter. Peter remembered 
what the Master had said 
to him: “Before the rooster 
crows, you will deny me 
three times.” He went out 
and cried and cried and 
cried” (Luke 22:60b-62). 


Leviticus 16 specifies clearly 
that in order to scripturally 
be the atonement for the 
sins of the people, the 

Yom Kippur sin offering 
must be delivered over to 
death by the high priest 
himself. Otherwise the sins 
would not be covered. So 
Jesus—christened Yeshua 
by an angel before his birth 
because “He shall save his 
people from their sins” — 
has to be put to death by 
the high priest in order to 
tulfill both prophecy and 
the law. 


my 


Jewish Trials 


For decades after Jesus’ death and 
resurrection, most of the “Christians” or 
followers of “the Way” are Jewish. After all, 
Jesus is Jewish, the disciples are all Jewish, 
and the books of what we know now as the 
“New Testament” are written primarily by 
Jewish people or to Jewish audiences. 

Yet, strangely enough, when some people 
read the Gospel of John, they claim that he 
blames “the Jews” for the death of Jesus. 
They forget that John was Jewish, that he 
was writing to his fellow Jewish people, that 
his literary motifs are all geared to a Jewish 
mindset (see, for example, how he begins 
with Creation as the Hebrew Scriptures do), 
that he presents the forerunner so clearly 
prophesied before the long-awaited Messiah 
appears, that his 21 chapters present 
Jesus over and over as the Jewish Messiah, 
that he focuses on Jesus’ involvement in 
and fulfillment of Temple and religious 
ceremonies that Jews would find significant 
and that he points to Jesus as the atonement 
for our sin. His references to “the Jews” 
allude to Jewish leadership, not the race. 


wouldn't believe me. If I asked what you meant 
by your question, you wouldn't answer me. So 
here’s what I have to say: From here on the Son 
of Man takes his place at God’s right hand, the 
place of power” (Luke 22:67-68). 

With no witnesses for corroboration and no 
further evidence, the whole council rises up and 
sentences Jesus to death. They bind him and 
send him to Pilate for execution. 

Six hours. Three separate trials, three different 
charges. One objective: death. 

And off to Pilate he goes. 
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THE CONTROVERSIAL TEACHER STANDS 
CONDEMNED BEFORE ONE OF THE MOST 
POWERFUL EMPIRES THE WORLD HAS 


EVER SEEN. 
By Sarah Schwartz 


ondemned by the Jewish leadership for blasphemy, 

Jesus is brought to Pontius Pilate. The Gospel of 

John explains that the Jewish leaders do not have 

the power to carry out an execution under Roman 

law, so they send him to be interrogated by Pilate, 

the Roman military governor of Judea. How would 
Pilate respond to this homeless former carpenter whom Jewish 
leaders accuse of claiming to be a king, and therefore acting in 
opposition to Caesar? 


ROMAN JUSTICE 

A non-citizen living in occupied territory, Jesus’ life is now in 
the hands of the Roman ruler. 

Roman leaders, such as Pilate, are primarily concerned with 


keeping the peace, with justice serving as only a tertiary concern. 


Trouble means that word would get back to the Emperor, and 
Pilate could be removed from his post. 


Roman trials were a public event where the accused was questioned 


repeatedly by the government official in charge of their fate. 

Pilate asks Jesus repeatedly about the charges brought against 
him, but Jesus remains silent, or evades his line of questioning. 
While his words are sparse, all four Gospels record that Jesus 
does affirm his royal identity (Matthew 27:11, Mark 15:2, Luke 
23:3, John 18:33-37). 


PILATE TRIES TO PASS THE BUCK 
As the Roman government does not convict people on 
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Christ before Pilate by Mihaly Munkacsyi(c,.1881). —— - 
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religious grounds, Pilate is nervous about 
getting involved with what he fears is simply 
a religious dispute between power-hungry 
leaders. The Gospel of Luke records that Pilate 
tries to pass him off to Herod (Antipas), who 
was visiting from Galilee. As the tetrarch of 
Galilee, Jesus falls under Herod’s jurisdiction. 
Herod does not find reason to convict Jesus, 
but mocks his royal identity by having a robe 
placed on him and sending him back to Pilate. 

“With this [Pilate] went out again to the Jews 
gathered there and said, ‘I find no basis for a 
charge against him. But it is your custom for 
me to release to you one prisoner at the time 
of the Passover. Do you want me to release “the 
king of the Jews?”’ 

They shouted back, ‘No, not him! Give us 
Barabbas!’’(John 18:38-40) 
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Matthew's Gospel tells us that while 
Pilate was wrestling with what to do 
with Jesus, he receives a message from 


his wife, urging him to release the man. 


Disregarding his wife's message, Pilate 
orders Jesus to be flogged, a common 
Roman punishment. 


HERE IS THE MAN 

However, after his flogging, Pilate 
appeals to the people one last time. 

“Once more Pilate came out and said 
to the Jews gathered there, ‘Look, Iam 
bringing him out to you to let you know 
that I find no basis for a charge against 
him.’ When Jesus came out wearing the 
crown of thorns and the purple robe, 
Pilate said to them, “Here is the man!’ 


As soon as the chief priests and their 
officials saw him, they shouted, ‘Crucify! 
Crucify!’ But Pilate answered, “You 

take him and crucify him. As for me, I 
find no basis for a charge against him” 
(John 19:4-6). 

But the crowd persists, demanding 
Jesus be crucified for claiming to be 
their king, the Messiah and Son of 
God. Pilate, exasperated, attempts to 
convince Jesus to defend himself. 

“Where do you come from?’ he asked 
Jesus, but Jesus gave him no answer. 
‘Do you refuse to speak to me?’ Pilate 
said. ‘Don't you realize I have power 
either to free you or to crucify you?’ 

Jesus answered, “You would have 
no power over me if it were not given 


to you from above. Therefore the one 
who handed me over to you is guilty 
of a greater sin.’ From then on, Pilate 
tried to set Jesus free, but the Jewish 
leaders kept shouting, ‘If you let this 
man go, you are no friend of Caesar. 
Anyone who claims to be a king 
opposes Caesar” (John 19:10-12). 
Pilate, succumbing to the 
pressure of the people, hands 
Jesus over to be crucified on the 
charge of treason against Caesar. 
Crucifixion is an exceptionally 
painful, humiliating form of capital 
punishment, reserved only for 
slaves and non-Roman citizens. In 
the minds of onlookers, this young 
rabbi’s life is over. ¥ 
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IMMENSE SUFFERING PAVES THE WAY FOR UNSHAKABLE 


EVERLASTING HOPE. 


man struggles up a dusty path. 

He staggers, clearly not strong 

enough to bear the massive 

wooden beam that sits across 

his shoulders. Falling, he 

catches himself, pauses for a 
breath or two, and slowly pushes himself upright 
again. He glances toward his destination, only a 
few hundred meters from where he is now. 

It is a desolate place—a rock outcropping 
looking out over Jerusalem, where another piece 
of wood already stands. This one is taller, with 
one end buried in the dirt. He knows that, when 
he arrives, the soldiers will fix the beam currently 
across his shoulders high up on that wooden 
pole. Then they will nail him to it, and then he 
will die. 

He stumbles again, and this time he cannot 
catch himself. He tries to stand but falls back 
to his knees. The bloody wounds on his back 
are flowing freely again, and he does not move 
except to heave a weary breath into his lungs. 
Instead, the soldiers grab someone, a simple 
passerby, and thrust the beam upon him. Then 
they drag the man to his feet and pull him 
forward once again. Even without the weight 
across his shoulders, he struggles to move. They 
goad and jeer, and eventually he stumbles on. 


SO MUCH PAIN 
Jesus suffered terribly: There is no doubt 
about that. 


Tortured so badly that he was too weak to 
carry a beam weighing roughly 100 pounds 
approximately one-third of a mile; he likely 
suffered beyond what most people today 
will experience. 

Today, worshippers can only imagine his pain, 
the way the blood from the beatings ran down 
his back and mixed with the dust on the street as 
he walked. They can only see in their mind’s eye 
the way that blood dried as it ran down his legs, 
the way it became sticky, attracted dust and then 
solidified into a mess. 

And they can only shudder thinking of the 
agony when soldiers placed a heavy beam 
across that broken flesh, the way it pressed on 
exposed muscle and bone, making every s tep 
another torture. 

Given how much he was suffering, it isn’t hard 
to see him struggling, then falling and failing 
to rise. In fact, many people feel surprised that 
he carried the beam at all, that he made it even 
a single step before he dropped it and someone 
else had to be called in to help. 

Yes, his suffering was immense. 


SKIPPING THE SUFFERING 

It would be easier to skip this part of the 
Easter story. Along with Jesus’ torture the night 
before, this is one of the most brutal scenes 
in the Bible. It is easier to look away, to pass 
directly from his arrest in Gethsemane to his 
resurrection several days later. 


Stations 
of the 


Cross 


Liturgical traditions 
offer a way to walk the 
Via Dolorosa without 
going to Jerusalem. The 
Stations of the Cross 
are 14 scenes, all taken 
trom the Easter story. 
Many Catholic churches, 
and some Anglican and 
Episcopal ones as well, 
have images for each 
scene set up, in order, 
around the main part 
of their church. People 
can move from station 
to station, offering 
prayers at each one or 
simply contemplating 
the image before them. 
At one of these stations, 
worshippers view an 
image of Jesus carrying 
his cross. This image 
can invite them into the 
agony that Jesus must 
have felt, and can serve 
as a comfort to those 
bearing difficulties of 
their own. 
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The Crucifixion of Christ, 
by Michel Francois 
Dandre-Bardon (c. 1700- 
1783). 
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Carrying the cross by A.N. Mironov (2011). 


The problem is: That’s not how it happened. 

People pass over this part of the story 
because it hurts. They hurt for him because the 
brutality of his suffering cannot help but arouse 
compassion. They also hurt for themselves, 
though, because he suffered that for their sakes. 

So, his suffering becomes their guilt and 
shame, and this part of the story not only makes 
them cringe but also makes them want to run 
and hide. It cannot truly be necessary to dive into 
Jesus’ pain, can it? 

The problem with avoiding the pain is this: 
When worshippers try to avoid all that Jesus 
suffered, they also try to avoid the fullness of what 
he took on for them. Peter says, “By his wounds 
you have been healed” (1 Peter 2:24b, ESV). It 
is his wounds—his torture, which aided in his 
death—that open the door to wholeness and 
fullness in this life and to eternal life in the next, 
for without them he would not have risen again. 

Without Jesus’ pain and ultimate death, there 
is no healing. Without the heavy, dark middle to 
this story, there is no hope. 

Part of the hope Christ’s suffering offers 
believers is for the future. Jesus suffered, died, 
and rose again so that people might live with him 
forever in a gloriously restored new Heaven and 
new Earth. This is a true hope. But his suffering 
also offers hope right now, if we are willing to 
embrace our pain as he embraced his. 


HOPE FOR THE PRESENT 
There’s no doubt that the pain Jesus 


If you ever get to travel to 
Jerusalem, you can still walk 
the Via Dolorosa today. 
While the path pilgrims 
walk today is probably not 
the exact path that Jesus 
walked when he bore his 
cross, the fact that it passes 
so close to many places 
that feature in the Easter 
Story invites worshippers 

to pray and reflect. Many 
find it incredibly meaningful 
to take some time out of 
their travels to focus on 
Christ’s passion, death and 
resurrection. In fact, some 
people travel to Jerusalem 
during Holy Week, 
specifically to walk the Via 
Dolorosa during the same 
hours when Jesus may have 
been on it. In doing so, they 
more deeply identify with 
his struggle and many begin 
to find peace of their own. 


experienced was beyond what most of his 
followers experience today, at least physically. 
But the truth is, everyone has his or her own 
struggle. Some have physical maladies. Others 
struggle psychologically and everyone has losses 
to grieve. It can be easy to try to set these aside, 
like trying to lay aside the parts of the Easter 
story that hold so much pain. 

But, when a person looks at Jesus, it’s easy 
to see that he didn’t avoid pain. In fact, he 
embraced it. He could have called down angels 
from heaven at any time. Instead, he stayed. He 
stayed while they tried him, while they beat him 
and abused him, and he stayed when, bloodied 
and weak, they made him carry the mechanism 
of his own death up that hill. 

There is comfort in knowing that Jesus 
knows what it means to suffer. He knows from 
experience exactly what it feels like, in both body 
and soul, to be in anguish. He knows what it 
means to accept that anguish, even to embrace it, 
for the sake of something greater. 

Like Jesus, we can remain steady, even when 
things are hard. Long before the day of his death, 
he called the disciples to take up their crosses, 
even to the point of losing their own lives. And 
then he showed them how to do it. 

We, in turn, can follow his example. We can 
bear what has been given us to bear, even when 
that is excruciatingly painful. Even when we 
can't do it alone. Even when we are dusty and 
bloody and praying for an end. We can do it, 
because he did it first. F 
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AT THE GRUESOME CLIMAX OF JESUS* TALE, THE CROSS ONLY APPEARS 
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TO BE THE END OF THE STORY. 


he is a revolutionary; to others, a 

heretic. But to others still, he is king, 
Messiah. For all of this, he must die. He must die 
to satisfy the bloodlust of those he has opposed, 
and he must die to fulfill what the Scriptures have 
foretold about him. These two sides converge in a 
harrowing tale of pain and love. 


verything during Holy Week leads up 
to an inevitable event—the cross. Jesus 
knows it is coming, and the people 
who oppose him demand it. To some 


THE DEPTH OF PAIN AND SUFFERING 

Crucifixion is normally reserved for slaves, 
bandits, prisoners of war and revolutionaries. So 
horrible and humiliating is this form of execution 
that Roman citizens of the day could not be 
crucified without permission of the emperor. 

On the day of Jesus’ crucifixion, the crowds 
see Jesus carrying his own cross, at least part of 
the way, to the place of the skull or Golgotha. In 
Latin, it is called Ca/vary. The upright beam— 
also known as the stipe—is about nine feet tall 
and already fixed in the ground. Nailed to the 
crossbar he had carried, Jesus is then raised up 
on the upright stipe with a nail driven through 
both his feet. 


On either side, two bandits are hung with him. 
Sometimes these two men are called thieves, 
but these two are most likely insurrectionists 
like Barabbas, who was freed by Pilate as Jesus 
was condemned to die. Above his head hangs 
a sign that Pilate made for all to see and read: 
“JESUS THE NAZARENE, THE KING OF THE 
JEWS.” The sign reads in three major languages: 
Aramaic—the language of the Palestinian Jews, 
Latin—the language of the occupying Romans 
and Greek—the common language of Jews and 
Gentiles alike throughout the Empire. Everyone 
(literate) could read the title Pilate highlighted 
for Jesus. 

As Jesus hangs, dying on the cross, the soldiers 
divide their spoils—Jesus’ own clothes. The 
gospel writer John points out that this event and 
the way it happens fulfills the Old Testament 
Scriptures, in this case Psalm 22:18: “They divide 
my clothes among them and cast lots for my 
garment” (NIV). 

Here, Jesus suffers to the fullest. When he 
asks for a drink, he is given only sour wine. He 
is surrounded by a few close friends and family, 
but most of his disciples have deserted him. He 
entrusts his mother to the care of his disciple 
John and then breathes his last. 
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Christ Crucified by Diego Velasquez (c. 1632). 
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“Jesus, seeing that 
everything had 
been completed so 
that the Scripture 
record might also be 
complete, then said, 
‘I'm thirsty.’ 

A jug of sour wine 
was standing by. 
Someone put a 
sponge soaked with 
the wine on a javelin 
and lifted it to his 
mouth. After he 

took the wine, Jesus 
said, ‘It’s done... 
complete.’ Bowing his 
head, he offered up 


his spirit.” 
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—John 19:28-30 
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Many times, 
John points 

out that Jesus 
fulfills or fills 
out Scriptures. 
Sometimes 

these passages 
are explicitly 
prophetic, but 
other times 

they are seen as 
pointing to Jesus 
more clearly 
after the events 
have occurred, 
and the New 
Testament 
writers look 
back on the Old 
Testament. Jesus 
adds depth to 
passages that 
first apply to 
Israel’s mighty 
King David (as 
with Psalm 

22) and to the 
suffering servant 
in the book 

of Isaiah. 


The Crucifixion by Jean 
Francois Portaels in St. 
Jacques church, Brussels 
(c. 1886). 
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When his side is pierced by a Roman spear, 
blood and water flow out. He is truly and finally 
dead. None of his bones are broken, however. 
John points this out as most likely signifying that 
Jesus is truly righteous like the righteous man 
of Psalm 34:20, and that he is the final Passover 
lamb with unbroken bones who is slain on behalf 
of the people, as depicted in Exodus 12:46. 


HOPE IN THE MIDST OF SUFFERING 
Christians are the only ones who look at the 


cross as more than a device for torture, shame 
and death. To the rest of the world, the cross 
is only a terrible and gruesome symbol. To 
Christians, the cross is a symbol of hope and 
victory. It symbolizes the beginning of the end 
in many ways—the beginning of the end of 
suffering and sin and death. The beginning of 
what would come to a culmination on Easter 
morning and even in Jesus’ future second 
coming. The end of death. The beginning of 
new life. In this moment, it is finished. 
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The Final Words of Jesus 


by Crucifixion 
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Cause of 
Death 


Many medical 
orofessionals have 
hypothesized as to the 
exact nature of Jesus’ 
death. Did Jesus die of 
shock? Perhaps it was 
heart failure? Or was 
he asphyxiated? Any 
of these are a distinct 
possibility when it 
comes to crucifixion. 
The nature of crucifixion 
forces the victim to fight 
and struggle for breath. 
They have to push 
themselves up with 
their legs and pull up 
on their arms to get air 
into their lungs. Muscles 
Spasming, they would 
eventually lose the 
strength to rise up for 
breath. Physically spent 
and publicly shamed, 
the victims would 
expire—or soldiers 
would break their legs 
and other bones so that 
they could no longer 
find ways to breathe. 
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Saturday 


Saturday 


AFTER CHRIST'S BODY WAS LAID IN THE 
TOMB, THE WORLD WAITED. 


By Sarah Chantal Parro 


~ n Good Friday, Christ is crucified and laid in the 
tomb. On Easter Sunday, the tomb is empty. There 
is no account in the Gospels of the day in between— 
Holy Saturday. This day falls on the Sabbath, a day 
of rest, during which work is prohibited according to 
Jewish practice. 


HOLY SATURDAY, THE SABBATH 

Christ is crucified the day before the Sabbath. John 19:31 even 
describes the need to remove Jesus’ body from the cross before 
the Sabbath begins, and verses 41 and 42 note that Joseph of 
Arimathea’s tomb is “close at hand” and that they laid Jesus’ body 
there “because of the Jewish day of Preparation” before the Sabbath 
(John 19:41-42, RSV). 

Jesus Christ has been crucified. The Temple curtain rips in two, the 
earth shakes and Jesus dies. There is time to remove his body from 


In Western practice, such as Roman Catholic 


the cross and lay him in a nearby tomb, but after the Sabbath begins, and Anglican churches, services and sacraments 
nothing more can be done. On Holy Saturday, the day set aside for are severely limited on Holy Saturday. On the night 
rest (according to the seventh day in the creation account on which of Holy Saturday, an Easter vigil begins where 
God rested), Jesus’ followers, disciples and friends find themselves congregrants gather, praying, watching and 
suspended—although it is hardly a time of rest or reprieve. waiting for the dawn of Easter. In Eastern practice 

The Messiah, the anointed one, the Christ from the line of David (Eastern Orthodoxy), the day is called Great and 
who is to deliver Israel—“The King of the Jews,” as Pilate had Holy Saturday, and a vesperal Divine Liturgy is 
written the title on Jesus’ cross—has been chosen for crucifixion celebrated (in which a Vespers service is combined 
over a murderer, suffered brutally and died horribly. Having with a Divine Liturgy service). 


witnessed Christ’s persecution and death, the disciples likely fear a 
similar fate. T 
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The Holy Fire Ceremony at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem is a special Easter vigil, 
beginning the night of Holy Saturday, since it is held 
at the site where tradition holds Jesus was buried. 


“They took Jesus’ body and, following the Jewish burial custom, wrapped it in linen with 
the spices. There was a garden near the place he was crucified, and in the garden a new 
tomb in which no one had yet been placed. So, because it was Sabbath preparation for 
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the Jews and the tomb was convenient, they placed Jesus in it.” 


—John 19:40-4 
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As Adam’s disobedience brought sin 

into the world, Christ, the second 
Adam, brought restoration and redemption. “For 
as by a man came death,” Paul writes, “by a man 
has come also the resurrection of the dead. Death 
initially came by a man, by a man has come also 
the resurrection of the dead” (1 Corinthians 15:21). 

At the time it happened, Jesus’ resurrection 

was completely unanticipated. 


aster Sunday marks a new season, just 
as Jesus’ resurrection marks a new era. 
Jesus’ resurrection is the final blow to 
defeat the tyranny of sin and death. 


THE EMPTY TOMB AND CHRIST’S 
INITIAL APPEARANCES 

Mary Magdalene is the first person to whom 
Jesus appears after his resurrection. On the first 
day of the week after Jesus died and was buried 
(after the Sabbath, according to Matthew 28:1), 
Mary Magdalene and the myrrh-bearing women 
visited Christ's tomb to anoint his body with spices, 
according to Jewish practice. They found the stone 
rolled away and the tomb empty, save for the linen 
clothes in which Jesus’ body had been wrapped. 


The Gospel of John says two angels sat in the tomb: 


“They said to her, ‘Woman, why are you 
weeping?’ She said to them, “Because they have 
taken away my Lord, and I do not know where 
they have laid him. Saying this, she turned round 
and saw Jesus standing, but she did not know 
that it was Jesus” (John 20:13-14). 

At first, Mary Magdalene thinks Jesus is the 
gardener, and she asks him if he has moved the 
body. Jesus responds by calling her by name, 
and she realizes who he is. “Don’t cling to me,” 
Jesus tells her, “for I have not yet ascended to 
the Father. Go to my brothers and tell them, ‘I 
ascend to my Father and your Father, my God 
and your God” (John 20:17). 

Christ’s appearance to Mary is significant 
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By Sarah Chantal Parro 


for several reasons. First, Mary Magdalene is 
sometimes referred to as “equal to the apostles” or 
the “apostle to the apostles,” because Jesus sends 
her to tell the apostles the news of his resurrection. 
Second, Mary and the other myrrh-bearing 
women lend validity to the resurrection narrative. 
In his short film about the resurrection, New 
Testament scholar (and retired Anglican bishop) 
N.T. Wright explains: 

“All of the witnesses confirm the basic outline 
of the Easter story: The women visit the tomb and 
find it empty. And this is what makes it almost 
certain that it’s true. Because in Jewish law at that 
time, women were regarded as such unreliable 
witnesses that they weren't even allowed to give 
evidence in court. No one hoping to convince an 
ancient audience would have invented a story in 
which the original witnesses were women.” 

It is a recurring theme in the post- 
resurrection Gospel accounts that Jesus is at first 
unrecognized. He appears to two of his disciples 
on the road to Emmaus, interpreting for them 
“everything in the Scriptures that referred to him” 
(Luke 24:27), but “they were not able to recognize 
who he was” (Luke 24:16). 


A GOD YOU CAN SHAKE HANDS WITH 

The Gospel accounts of Jesus’ post-resurrection 
activities include multiple instances in which 
Jesus appears to his disciples and shares a meal 
with them. At Emmaus, when he breaks bread 
with his disciples, they finally recognize him and 
he vanishes (Luke 24:30-31). Along the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee, Jesus eats a breakfast of bread 
and fish with Peter and six other disciples (John 
21:1-14). Again, when the 11 disciples are gathered 
together in Jerusalem after the resurrection, 
Jesus appeared to them and they are frightened, 
thinking at first that they see a ghost. But he shows 
them his wounds and then asks for something to 
eat (Luke 24:36-43). 
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Resurrection by Bartolomé Esteban 
Murillo (c. 1617-1682). 


Sunday 


A physical, bodily resurrection may sound 
fantastical today, but it’s important to understand 
that proclaiming Jesus’ resurrection at the time it 
happened was just as radical and revolutionary, 
considering the predominant traditional beliefs 
about death and the afterlife. Ancient Israelites 
believed death was final: When someone died, 
the spirit went to Sheol, a common place of 
darkness to which all humans departed at death, 
whether righteous or unrighteous. At the time 
of Christ, Greek culture dominated the Roman 
Empire (the New Testament itself was written 
in Greek). But a belief in a resurrection did not 
stem from the Greeks either, as they too believed 
that the physical body was shed after death, 
and spirits inhabited the underworld, called 
Hades, as mere shadows. Plato taught that the 
incorporeal aspects of the human being are more 
real and permanent than the physical, and that 
death is a release from our prison-like bodies. 

The Christian belief in Jesus’ physical 
resurrection, then, and in the promise of a future 
physical resurrection for everyone who dies, is 


“If there’s no resurrection, there's 
no living Christ. And face it—if 
there's no resurrection for Christ, 
everything we’ve told you is smoke 
and mirrors, and everything 
you've staked your life on is 
smoke and mirrors.” 

—1 Corinthians 15:13-14 


very much at odds with both ancient Jewish and 
ancient Greek beliefs. In the centuries leading up 
to the time of Christ, some Jews began altering 
their beliefs about the permanence of death. The 
Dead Sea Scrolls, traditionally attributed to the 
ancient Jewish sect of the Essenes, depict what N.T. 
Wright calls an “apocalyptic hope for the future”: 
“This hope transformed Jewish ideas about what 
happens after death. People started to believe that 
when God's kingdom arrived, the dead would be 
brought back into a new bodily life. This is where 
the whole idea of resurrection really begins.” This 
hope is reflected in the book of Daniel: 

“Many who have been long dead and buried 
will wake up, some to eternal life, others to 
eternal shame. Men and women who have lived 
wisely and well will shine brilliantly, like the 
cloudless, star-strewn night skies. And those who 
put others on the right path to life will glow like 
stars forever” (Daniel 12:2-3). 

In spite of this, however, the notion of Jesus 
himself rising from the dead was hardly expected 
or easy to comprehend: “Tn all their tradition,” 
Wright says, “there was nothing that could have 
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_ Vienna- Fresco of Resurrected Christ 
in Carmelites church in Dobling 
(c. 20th century). 
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Supper at Emmaus by Caravaggio 
(c. 1601). 


Raw Accounts 
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prepared them for such a thing: not in the classical 
world, not in their own Jewish tradition, nor even, 
except for a few cryptic hints, in anything Jesus 
himself had said.” Jesus’ conversation with his 
disciples on the road to Emmaus makes it clear 
that the disciples did not fully understand the 
purpose of Jesus’ death, nor did they expect him 
to rise from the dead. It is no wonder, then, that 
Thomas refused to believe Jesus had returned 
unless he was able to physically touch his wounds, 
or that the disciples react in fear and wonder and 
think they see a spirit when Jesus appears. 

When Jesus rises from the dead, he can be 
touched, he bears wounds from the crucifixion, 
he speaks to and walks with his disciples and he 
eats with them. Yet, in his resurrected state, he is 
able to appear and disappear at will, unhindered 
by walls or closed doors. As Wright explains, 

“These experiences were unprecedented. They 
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convinced Jesus’ followers that he really was the 
Messiah after all. What's more, they forced them to 
rethink their traditional Jewish beliefs as to what 
resurrection itself was all about. Resurrection wasn't 
just something that would happen to everybody at 

the end of time; it had happened to Jesus himself, 
already, in advance. The question of how resurrection 
would happen and what precisely it would mean were 
reshaped and refocused.” 

The resurrection changed the world in more 
ways than one. The empty tomb is the greatest 
hope and promise for humanity, and every year 
on Easter Sunday, the biggest celebration in all of 
Christendom, this hope is revisited. “O Death,” St. 
John Chrysostom wrote in his Easter homily, “where 
is your sting? O Hell, where is your victory?” Jesus 
Christ defeated death by entering into death and 
coming back from it, and he pulls us all out of the 
grave with him. 
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By Jolene Nolte 


This was extraordinary, but it looked different from what 
they had hoped. Cleopas and his companion tell the stranger 
on the road, “But we had hoped that he Jesus] was the 
one to redeem Israel” (Luke 24:21, ESV). They had lived in a 
perpetual state of exile or oppression and without a Davidic 
king since the Babylonian Exile. They expected a Davidic 
king to reestablish God-honoring rule in Israel, where they 
would be free to worship without Gentiles ruling over them. 
Jesus, however, didn't do anything about Rome. In fact, 
they executed him. It seems all hope was lost—and then the 
unthinkable happened. In an interview last year, artist, art 
critic and art professor Jonathan Anderson describes Jesus 
as “a conquering hero who wears his wounds.” Defeat was 
turned to triumph, and a living, breathing Jesus appeared 

to them, still bearing scars on his hands and side. This was 
something so astounding, they didn’t believe it until they 
saw it. Once they saw it, they couldn’t help but share it. God 
was breaking into history—in a way totally different from 
what they had thought. The resurrection was supposed to 
signal a new era of return from exile, of the Messiah ruling 
and restoring Israel and the whole world to rights. But many 
thought it was supposed to happen to everyone at once, not 
to one person with Rome still in charge of their homeland. 


So it didn’t happen the way they thought, but what did it 
mean? God was clearly breaking into history, doing only 
what he could do. Jesus was the Messiah after all, and his 
resurrection was inaugurating his rule. This rule didn’t come 
with swords and clubs but came through suffering, through 
death, and somehow came out alive. His resurrection 

was the first, a foretaste of our own. This superseded the 
oroblem of Roman oppression. This was the defeat of death, 
the inauguration of God's kingdom in which we—Jew and 
Gentile, men and women—have a part to play. This goes far 
beyond one people group, one time period's injustices and 
reaches to what touches everyone in every age—death itself. 


While Jesus never denies that we die, his resurrection is a 
promise of our own. Death is not the end of the story. What's 
more, Jesus’ resurrection signals that something radical has 
changed. It isn’t just about the future resurrection; Jesus’ 
resurrection ushers in a kingdom in which God's will is done 
“on earth as it is in heaven.” We can participate in the 

work of bringing that about. God is in charge of its ultimate 
fulfillment, but he has invited us in. He joins us in our 
suffering, and he shows us that there is hope in the midst 

of it. He has conquered it, and through him, so can we. We 
may prefer that God obliterate suffering, come in charging 
on a war horse and rid the world of injustice at one go, but 
he did not. Instead, he joins us in it and invites us to join him 
until he fully establishes his kingdom. 
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WHY THE MOST REASONABLE EXPLANATION IS THAT THIS ASTOUNDING EVENT 


ACTUALLY HAPPENED. 


t may come as a Surprise to many to 
learn that nearly 2,000 years later, we still 
have not come up for a better explanation 
of what happened that first Easter than 
the proposition that Jesus actually rose 
from the dead. That may sound crazy, but 
join us as we talk with scholars and authors and 
examine the evidence. 


HOW CAN THERE BE EVIDENCE? 

It may sound strange to talk about evidence 
for something that happened in early first 
century Palestine as if it was something we could 
investigate so far removed from the event. 

As Craig Hazen, Ph.D, Biola Apologetics 
founder and professor, explains, there are many 
events that happened in the distant past that 
we have reasonable historical certainty about, 
such as the existence and career of Alexander 
the Great: “Did Alexander the Great really exist, 
did he really conquer all those lands? There's 
excellent evidence that this is the case, and we’ve 
got a pretty good sketch of what that looks like.” 

Similarly, he says, Jesus’ resurrection is “in 
principle an investigatable event.” It is a historical 
claim we can evaluate on historical grounds. 
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By Jolene Nolte 


“The tricky part of it all is that this particular 
historical event involves a miracle, so that usually 
throws some sand in the gears.“ Still, the miracle 
is presented as a historical event, so we can still 
evaluate it. There are related, subsequent historical 
events and eyewitness accounts we can evaluate 
and see what best accounts for the data we have. 


JUST THE FACTS 

Hazen and Gary Habermas, Ph.D 
(Distinguished Research Professor and Chair 
in the Department of Philosophy at Liberty 
University), explain that traditionally, the 
approach has been to start with the four canonical 
Gospels. Since many skeptics and scholars do not 
acknowledge the Gospels as historically reliable, 
Hazen explains another approach: 

“What if we read the books and peer reviewed 
journal articles of top scholars in the field 
whether they are Christian believers or not, in 
fact most of them would not be, and you ... read 
through everything that’s been written on the 
death and resurrection of Jesus in the last, say, 
50 years in French, English, German, Spanish, 
whatever, and then what you do is you boil it 
down to the bedrock facts. What does everybody 
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across the spectrum tend to agree with? And 
there is a body of data you can actually come up 
with.” Hazen refers to these as “bedrock facts.” 
Habermas developed and first published these in 
The Historical Jesus: Ancient Evidence for the 
life of Christ (see sidebar). 

Habermas let us in on an additional fact that 
critics across the board have recently begun to 
concede: That we have evidence of early oral 
reports of Jesus’ resurrection within 1 to 2 years 
of his crucifixion. The well-known skeptic Bart 
Ehrman as well as the Jesus Seminar agree, and 
the latest timeframe proposed is within 3 to 5 
years of the crucfixion. This early material comes 
to us through Paul. Since Paul’s epistles were 
written earlier than the four Gospels and are 
attributable to an identifiable historical figure, 
critics acknowledge seven of Paul’s epistles as 
primary sources. These include 1 Corinthians 
and Galatians. In Galatians 1, Paul tells of 
meeting with Cephas (Peter) and James, the 
brother of Jesus, in Jerusalem three years after 
his conversion (Galatians 1:18-19). In Galatians 
2, Paul reports he returned to Jerusalem 15 
years later and met with Peter, James and John. 
In 1 Corinthians 15:3-7, when Paul writes “For 
what I received I passed on to you,” scholars are 
agreed that what follows is a very early creed 
regarding Jesus’ resurrection that Paul got from 
the apostles in Jerusalem. 
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Dome of the Pentecost 
(12th century) in St .M ark’s 
Basilica, Venice. 


TEST THE THEORIES 

The evidential nature of the New Testament 
and claims of Christianity, most centrally the 
resurrection, got J. Warner Wallace, former 
atheist and cold case homicide detective, to 
launch an investigation as he would a cold case. 

Wallace explains, “We [detectives] use what's 
called abductive reasoning. We walk in the 
room, and we say ‘What's the evidence in the 
room? Ok, great. Make a list. What are the 
explanations for this evidence? Ok, great. Make 
a list. “Now,” Wallace explains, “We’re going to 
look at the list of evidences and compare the 
list of explanations, and we're going to start 
crossing off the explanations that don’t work 
based on the evidence. [...] We start crossing off 
the most unreasonable of the explanations so 
we get from all the possible explanations down 
to the one reasonable explanation because we 
don't care about possible. We only care about 
reasonable. So what I do is the same thing with 
the resurrection [...]” 

Other than the claim that Jesus did actually, 
bodily rise from the dead, the other theories 
attempt to use natural explanations to account 
for the historical, acknowledged facts. This was 


the problem Wallace came to in his investigation: 


The alternate theories simply fail to account for 
all of the evidence, but the Christian explanation 
requires belief in a miracle. Wallace explains, 
“When I looked at the other problems with 


the other six explanations, I realized that my 
view, my opinion had nothing to do with their 
problems. Those problems [were] all inherent to 
the explanation. But my opinion was everything 
that was the problem with the Christian 
explanation...” 

Strangely enough, Hazen says the most 
popular theory does not adequately account for 
any of the historical facts. Hazen explains this 
popular theory postulates that Jesus’ resurrection 
“is simply a legend, that it was fabricated, that 
it was made up. Maybe there was a man named 
Jesus, and he had a healing touch, and people 
liked him, and people told stories about him 
around a campfire for several generations, and 
then someone finally got around to writing 
down the stories. But of course by then, he had 
become this larger than life figure who can walk 
on water and multiply loaves and fishes and 
bring people back to life and ultimately conquer 
death himself. It’s a legend. That's by far the most 
popular [theory], and yet, interestingly, it doesn’t 
capture any of the data. It doesn’t make sense 
of any of the known historical data that even 
skeptical scholars agree to be true.” 

If that’s the case, we wondered why Jesus’ 
resurrection would still be the center of such a 
lively debate if in nearly 2,000 years no one has 
come up with a convincing alternate explanation. 
In answer to this, Habermas pointed to Bart 
Ehrman’s assertion in his latest book. “He [Bart 
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Many early Christians were 2°39 
martyred, including here in 

Rome’s Colosseum. Every year 

on Good Friday, the Pope 

leads the Way of the Cross 
procession to the Colosseum 

in remembrance of Christ's 
suffering and the suffering of 

these martyrs. 


Ehrman] says you can’t prove the resurrection 
by history, which of course you expect him to 
say. He calls himself an agnostic leaning toward 
atheism, so he’s pretty skeptical. But incredibly, 
he says you can’t disprove the resurrection with 
history, either. [...] I think it’s amazing for a 
skeptic to say. I would expect him to say you 
can't prove the resurrection, because then if [he] 
said you could [prove the resurrection], you say, 
‘Then why are you a skeptic?’ So you know he’s 
going to say you can't prove it. But he doesn't 
have to say you can't disprove it. So why does 
he say that? That must mean that those theories 
don't really cut it. In fact, he even says he’s not 
going to choose one.” 


PRESENT AND FUTURE IMPLICATIONS 
Jesus’ resurrection becomes more than a 
matter of history. It intersects with history, 
certainly, but its implications are seismic even 
today. Habermas explains the resurrection’s 
centrality: “In the New Testament, virtually all 
major theology and practice is said to rest on the 


resurrection. So according to the New Testament, 


if the resurrection happened, it establishes 
our theology, and it establishes our Christian 
practice. It’s a center for everything. [...]More 
than any other doctrine of the New Testament 
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that is said to be based on the Resurrection is the 


resurrection of believers. Because Jesus is raised, 
we will be raised—that is said almost 20 times in 
the New Testament, people say some version of 
‘Just like Jesus was raised, you will be raised.” 
The implications of Jesus’ resurrection become 
very immediate and practical as well. Habermas 
points to 1 Peter 1:3. “Peter says that even though 
these Christians were going through persecution, 
Christians to whom he was writing, he says even 
though they were undergoing persecution, they 
should rejoice even during times of persecution. 
They should rejoice because the resurrection 
secures heaven for them. So I mean that’s how 
practical it gets. It gets so practical that you can 


rejoice during tough times because of your future.” 


The confidence and claims of the New 
Testament grounded in Jesus’ resurrection won't 
make a difference for you here and now, though, 
if you don't put your confidence in it. Wallace, 
the former police detective, compares it to a 
bulletproof vest. The vest’s ability to protect you 
doesn't do you any good if you don’t wear it, and 
you won't have the same confidence in its ability 


to withstand fire if you haven't tested it. Likewise, 


Wallace says, evidentially-based, reasonable 
faith in the resurrection will give you the kind of 
confident faith that can withstand difficulty. Ff 


[Bio] 

J. Warner Wallace is a cold 
case homicide detective, 
adjunct professor of apol- 
ogetics at Biola University, 
popular national speaker, 
and author of Cold-Case 
Christianity, God’s Crime 
Scene and ALIVE. 


Craig J. Hazen, Ph.D, is 
the founder and director 

of the graduate program 

in Christian Apologetics at 
Biola University. He is the 
author of the popular novel 
Five Sacred Crossings and 
has lectured on campuses 
and key venues around the 
world—including on Capitol 
Hill and in the White House. 


Gary Habermas, Ph.D has 
penned dozens of books 
and over 100 articles. He has 
given over 1,500 lectures 

in universities, seminaries, 
and colleges all over the 
world and is Distinguished 
Research Professor and Chair 
in the Department of Philos- 
ophy at Liberty University, 
where he has taught for 

30 years. 
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OK, YOU MAY BE THINKING, SO 
MAYBE THIS JESUS ACTUALLY DID 
RISE FROM THE DEAD. SO WHAT? 
WHAT DOES THAT MEAN? 


—1 Corinthians 15:3-7 (NIV) 


That’s a question Hazen is frequently 
asked. He responds, “Jesus didn’t 

pop back from the dead with no 
explanation.” Before his death, Jesus 
linked his identity with his foretelling of 
his resurrection: “He said, ‘I’m claiming to 
be the Son of God.’ And when the Jews 
of his time said, ‘Show us a sign that you 
are the Son of God,’ Jesus says, ‘I’m not 
going to show you a sign except for one. 
Tear down this temple and | will raise it 
up again in three days,’ and the text says 
he was talking about the temple of his 
body, that he would die and come back 
on the third day. That was the great sign 
that Jesus himself set forward that would 
put the stamp of approval on everything 
that he claimed from being the Messiah 
to the Son of God to the unique savior of 
humankind. He set up the linkage ahead 
of time, and then he pulled it off.” 


ay ur ss. 


So if Jesus rose from the dead as he said 
he would, then this validates he is who 
he said he was. As we explored earlier 

in the magazine, this was not at all 

the trajectory first-century Jews would 
have expected of a Messiah. A Messiah 
who dies at the hands of Rome, does 
nothing but create a disturbance at the 
Temple and comes back to life without 
all the dead being raised along with him 
defied expectations and would have 
been unthinkable based on their existing 
categories. Yet, Habermas says, “Critics 
will fully admit that the disciples basically 
turned the world upside down because 
of their belief in the resurrection—not 
that critics will grant it happened—but 
they grant that the disciples thought 

it happened.” 
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Jesus’ resurrection and identity as 
Messiah (Christ) and Lord was the center 
of the apostles’ preaching. Eventually this 
message went from a persecuted sect to 
the official religion of the Roman Empire 
without a single armed revolution. 
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HOW DID SAUL OF TARSUS BECOME PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE GENTILES? 
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the 


he Apostle Paul is a very well 
known person amongst Christians. 
Having written 13 epistles to 
various churches, as well as being 
a character taking up a large 


portion of the New Testament book 
of Acts, it is hard to read the Bible without coming 
across Paul. However, contrary to most of the 
other apostles in the New Testament, Paul is not 
actually present with Jesus during his ministry. 
While it is very possible that Paul is present at 
some events of Jesus’ ministry—due to his role as 
a Pharisee—he is never mentioned at any point 
prior to Jesus’ ascension into heaven, and after a 
significant amount of Jews have already converted 
to Christianity. 

Paul has quite a unique background that 
prepares him for his ministry to the Gentiles—a 
ministry that helps to spur on the early church. 
Prior to his life of ministry, Paul is known as 
Saul—these two names will be used here to help 
delineate his time as a Pharisee versus an apostle. 


SAUL THE PHARISEE 

Paul gives us insight to his life before Christ in 
Philippians 3:4-11. In this text, he is listing any 
reason that he might have to boast outside of 
Christ. In context, Paul is writing that if one could 
be saved by works, which one cannot, he would be 
the most likely to be saved by his works. However, 
for our purposes we are able to see who Paul is. 
He is a Jew, circumcised on the eighth day, born of 
the tribe of Benjamin—as he states it “a Hebrew 


ospel 


reading 


By Brian Morris 


of Hebrews.” We also know that Saul is a Roman 
citizen by birth (Acts 22:25-29). 

We know that he grows up in Jerusalem (Acts 

22:3) and is educated in the faith by Gamaliel, 

a well-respected Jewish elder (Acts 5:33-39). 

In terms of his education, Saul excels beyond 
his peers (Galatians 1:14). This traditional 
background gives us insight into his use of the 
Old Testament in his epistles. As we read the 
works of Paul, and as we see his ministry and 
preaching in the last half of Acts, we see that his 
sermons and his epistles are saturated in Old 
Testament quotations and references. 

In addition to all of this, Saul is a Pharisee 
who descends from Pharisees (Acts 23:6). Asa 
Pharisee, which means “separated one,” Saul is 
part of the largest, most important of the Jewish 
parties in the New Testament—a party seen as 
opponents of Jesus’ ministry. Well studied in 
the Torah (Old Testament), Pharisees are most 
known for their two-fold law: the written and the 
oral; the written being the Scripture, and the oral 
being the interpretation that the Pharisees have 
developed. They see their relationship to God as 
characterized by their obedience to the Mosaic Law. 

The first time that we see Saul mentioned 
in the Bible is in Acts 7:58. He is present at the 
stoning of Stephen, where it is said that the 
witnesses of the stoning lay their garments at 
Saul’s feet. He is described in this text as a young 
man. A few verses later in 8:1 we are given more 
information concerning Saul. We see that he 
approves of Stephen’s execution—making him 
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The Conversion of Saul by 
MichelangeloBuonar roti 
(c. 1542-1545). 
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the first martyr. The text shares of Saul’s leading 
of a great persecution against the early church— 
ravaging it by entering homes and dragging 
people out to have them thrown into prison. 


DAMASCUS AND THE ENCOUNTER 

This leads us to the question: How did the 
great church persecutor become the great church 
planter? In Acts 9:1-19, while Saul is on the road 
to the synagogues in Damascus— en route to 
continue persecuting the church—he is confronted 
by a voice. Out of heaven Saul hears the voice of 
Jesus call to him asking, “Why are you persecuting 
me?” For the next three days, Saul is blind. 

It is important to note that Saul has absolutely 


no desire to convert to Christianity when he is 
called upon on the road to Damascus. Saul is 
“still breathing out threats and murder against 
the disciples of the Lord” (Acts 9:1) when he is 
stopped by the voice of Jesus. It is completely 
by the Lord’s sovereign will and grace that Saul 
was stopped on the road to be changed from the 
persecutor of the church to the Lord's “chosen 
instrument” to preach the Gospel to the nations. 

Having been charged by a vision from the 
Lord, Ananias meets with Saul. Scales fall from 
Saul’s eyes, and he is baptized. Following this, 
Saul spends several days in the city of Damascus 
and immediately begins preaching Jesus as the 
Son of God. 
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Spreading the Gospel 
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is under house arrest in Rome. The interesting 
thing about each of these trials is that they do 
not stop him from preaching the Gospel. 

The account of Paul’s ministry from Acts 
13-28 is extremely action-packed. After Paul is 
shipwrecked he finds himself on the shores of 
Malta, where, despite being immediately bitten 
by a snake, he shakes the snake off and continues 
to do the work of the Lord. It is when he is 
imprisoned under house arrest in Rome that 
he writes the Pastoral Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus. However, when reading Acts, we should 
note the amount of time that Paul spends in each 
location. In Acts 19, Paul is shown speaking in 
the synagogue in Ephesus for three months, and 
after he was no longer permitted to speak there 
he moved to the lecture hall of Tyrannus. Reading 
through the book of Acts and Paul’s epistles, Paul’s 
love for the church—as well as the believers in 
each of the different cities—is evident. 

In the book of Acts, we see the Lord do an 
incredible work in changing this man from being 
a zealous persecutor of the church, to doing the 
exact opposite—seeking to promote the growth 
of the church. Saul hated Christ and wanted 
to kill those who were preaching his death and 
resurrection; but after his conversion, he is led to 
say in 1 Corinthians 2:2 that he is determined to 
know nothing except Christ and his crucifixion. 

In Philippians 3:8-9 Paul, himself, writes, 

“For his sake I have suffered the loss of all 

things and count them as rubbish, in order 

that I may gain Christ, and be found in him, 
not having a righteousness of my own that 
comes from the law, but that which comes 
through faith in Christ, the righteousness from 

God that depends on faith.” 

While Paul’s initial list of things to boast in 
(his heritage, education and works) refers to 
himself as being blameless in accordance to the 
Jewish law, the Gospel changes his perspective. 
With new lenses Paul begins to see himself as the 
chief of sinners (1 Timmothy 1:15). Ff 


Saint Paul Writing His Epistles by 
Valentin de Boulogne (c. 1618-1620). 


SAUL BECOMES PAUL 

The first place in which we see Saul’s name 
changed to Paul is in Acts 13:9. It is likely that his 
name is changed because of his ministry to the 
Gentiles. Paul is a Greek name, whereas Saul is a 
name that goes back to the first King of Israel. 

Paul goes on three missionary journeys; He 
participates in the Jerusalem Council (Acts 
15), he performs miracles and preaches great 
sermons in synagogues—Solomon’s Colonnade 
and before pagans in Ephesus—among other 
places. Paul spends time in prison and goes 
through a very difficult and frustrating trial. 
Near the end of his ministry, he finds himself 
shipwrecked, and at the end of his ministry he 
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“The true treasure of the Church 
is the Holy Gospel of the glory 
and grace of God.” 
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The Stop of the 95 Thesis by Martin 
Luther by Julius Hubner (c. 1878). 
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THE 500TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE REFORMATION. 
: By Emily Keery 
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n 1517, when Martin Luther nailed his 

95 Theses to the door of the Wittenberg 

church, he had little knowledge that 

the nail would splinter the church 

into hundreds of denominations. 

Primarily, Luther was protesting the 
sale of indulgences (pardon for sins) and papal 
authority, yet the outcome of his teachings went 
far beyond these initial issues. Luther translated 
the Bible and other pamphlets directly into 
German for the common people. The printing 
press allowed the ideas to spread rapidly. Luther’s 
emphasis on the “priesthood of all believers” 
would influence education, politics, business and 
beyond as it reshaped prominent structures of 
European society. 


COUNTER-REFORMATION 

Over time, the Catholic Church acknowledged 
there were problems, and a reformation took 
place within the Church. From 1545-63, the 
Council of Trent met to address some of the 
problems: more education of priests, financial 
reforms and reaffirmation of the sacraments. New 
religious orders and societies, such as the Jesuits, 
who focused on education, were established to 
assist with the reforms and spread the message 
beyond Europe through missionaries. 


BASIC TENETS OF PROTESTANTISM 
While there are many expressions of 

Protestantism, the basic tenets have been 

condensed by theologians to the Five Solae 
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—Martin Luther 


Luther Posting His 95 Theses in 1517 by Ferdinand Pauwels (1872). 


(alone): sola scriptura, sola fide, sola gratia, Solus 
Christus and Soli Deo Gloria. Sola scriptura, 

or Scripture alone, calls for the Bible to be 
considered above church tradition. Sola fide, or 
faith alone, notes it is only through faith, not 
good works, that you receive God's salvation. Sola 
gratia, or grace alone, specifies that you cannot 
earn God's grace. Solus Christus, or only Christ, 
states that only Christ can mediate between 

God and man, not a priest. Soli Deo Gloria 
emphasizes that God alone should get glory as 
opposed to priests or saints. 


EFFECTS OF THE REFORMATION TODAY 
Beyond expanding the expressions of 
Christianity and structures of the Church, the 
Reformation impacted European society and, 
eventually, the world. Translations of the Bible 
and other documents into the common language 
of the people increased. As of November 2016, the 
Wycliffe Global Alliance states, “The full Bible is 
available in 636 different languages, giving 5,135 
million people access to Scripture in the language 
they understand best. The New Testament is 
available in another 1,442 languages, reaching 
another 685 million people.” Correspondingly, 
many reformers placed an emphasis on 
improving literacy to encourage individual 
Bible reading. Education of both clergy and 
laity grew in importance; schools for all ages 
and demographics were founded and expanded. 
Famous universities such as Yale, Harvard and 
Brown were all founded by Protestants. 
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The lessened role of papal authority allowed 
political leaders to decrease the role of the church 
in matters of state. Famously, Henry VII broke 
from the Catholic Church and established the 
Church of England when the church would not 
annul his marriage. Over time, the Protestant 
tendency for anti-authoritarian thought gave 
rise to support for democracy in government 
and capitalism. Many reformers, like Calvin, 
stressed the importance of all work not just for 
the church, specifically encouraging work ethic in 
business. This became known as “Protestant work 
ethic” and greatly shaped early American culture 
through the Puritans. 

In July 2016, it is estimated that there 
are over 900 million Protestants, making up 
approximately 40% of Christians worldwide. The 
500th anniversary of the Reformation provides 
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Prominent Protestant Reformers 


OTHER REFORMERS TOOK UP SIMILAR MISSIONS TO 
LUTHER AROUND EUROPE: 


Ulrich Zwingli 

In 1522, Zwingli and some others knowingly 
broke the fast during Lent by eating two smoked 
sausages; this became known as the Affair of 
the Sausages and is considered the start of the 
Reformation in Switzerland. Besides speaking out 
against fasting during Lent, Zwingli promoted 
marriage for clergy and attacked the overuse of 
images in churches. He wrote a new communion 
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a unique opportunity to take stock of the global 
influence of Protestantism since its beginnings. 
From education to politics, Luther’s protest is still 
influencing cultures and changing churches 500 
years later. 


liturgy to replace Mass and argued that communion 
was only a symbol of the Last Supper. 


Pope Francis Joins John Calvin 
the Celebrations 


Calvin went to live in exile in Switzerland, 

because tensions were high between Protestants 
and Catholics in France. Calvin was a prolific 
writer; his largest work, 7he Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, summarized his theology: 

an emphasis on Scripture, justification by faith 
alone, the doctrine of predestination and two main 
sacraments—baptism and the Lord's Supper. 


John Knox 
Building off of John Wycliffe’s translation of the 
Bible into English, Knox worked for the Church of 
England and played a key role in the Protestant 
Reformation in Scotland. With the 1560 Treaty 
of Berwick, the British and French agreed to 
leave Scotland, and the Scottish Parliament 
commissioned Knox and five others to write 
key theological documents, such as The Book 
of Common Order. Eventually, Knox founded the 
Presbyterian Church. 
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n the day of his execution, Jesus 
is already pierced by the betrayal, 
denial and cowardice of his 
closest friends, yet he remains 
acutely aware of the suffering 
= and catastrophes awaiting those 
around him. Even as the cross looms, and 
his final moments press ever closer with each 
faltering step, Jesus forges a common bond with 
those around him in the fire of suffering. 

As the New Testament writers consider 
the implications of his suffering, death and 
resurrection, they find renewed hope in what 
appears to be the darkest of places. Jesus didn’t 
just come to suffer alongside people 2,000 
years ago. He came to unite God and humanity, 
and suffering became a pivotal point in God's 
redemption plan. 

This “fellowship of suffering” with Christ 
means that we, too, can establish this common 
bond with Jesus through our suffering. This bond 
is no small thing. It is the very substance of our 
hope—united with Christ in his suffering, we also 
look toward our uniting with him in resurrection. 

While the cross and resurrection are rich with 
implications for salvation and Christian living, 
our unity with Christ through suffering is vitally 
important at a time when the daily recounting 
of suffering in the news appears to only be 
interrupted by our own pain and heartbreak. 
Where is God amidst our pain? And how can we 
find hope when we are immersed in suffering? 

We begin to find God’s response in the story of 
the crucifixion and resurrection. 


THIS BOND, FORGED 
THROUGH THE 

PAINS OF LIFE, IS 

AN INTENTIONALLY 
DESIGNED AND VITAL 
CONNECTION. 


By Ed Cyzewski 


A SUFFERING GOD AMONG 
SUFFERING PEOPLE 

The Gospel accounts of Jesus’ suffering and 
death reveal the depths of Jesus’ compassion 
for the people of Jerusalem after being brutally 
whipped before his crucifixion. He pauses to 
tell a group of women who are mourning his 
execution: “Daughters of Jerusalem, do not weep 
for me; weep for yourselves and for your children” 
(Luke 28:23, NIV). We need to linger at this scene 
for a moment. Who among us could imagine 
pausing from impending execution, by the most 
excruciating means possible, in order to have a 
conversation about someone else's suffering in the 
far-off future? 

An all-powerful God who can call down legions 
of angels at any moment to deliver him from death 
chooses to suffer alongside men and women. We dare 
not reduce the death of Jesus on the cross as merely 
a sacrifice, even if the writers of the New Testament 
see those elements as present. As Jesus creates a bond 
with humanity through his suffering and death—he 
even extends this bond to his executioners. 

While nailed to the cross and gasping for breath, 
Jesus speaks words of mercy and forgiveness over 
his executioners who carry out the will of their 
superiors: “Father, forgive them, for they do not 
know what they are doing.’ And they divided up 
his clothes by casting lots” (Luke 23:34). Notice 
the detachment of the soldiers from Jesus in this 
moment of staggering mercy and forgiveness. 
Even as they steal the final worldly possession of 
Jesus, he forgives them and begs for God's mercy 
on their ignorance. 
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Yet again, at the moment of his death, Jesus holds out 
an opportunity for fellowship in the midst of extreme 
suffering. He refuses to allow even his own execution to 
separate him from those around him. He doesn’t even 
wait for these men to beg forgiveness for driving nails 
into his body. 

One of the men executed alongside Jesus sees this 
mercy and realizes that he can be united with the 
Messiah even in the final moments of his life. The man 
asks, “Jesus, remember me when you come into your 
kingdom.’ Jesus answered him, “Truly I tell you, today 
you will be with me in paradise” (Luke 23:42-43). During 
his final moments on earth, Jesus comforts this man with 
the hope that he will soon pass from agony to paradise. 

Until his last breath, Jesus continues to show 
compassion and mercy for those who are suffering. He 
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The Heart of Jesus by unknown. 


joins them in their pain, even if that means minimizing 
his greater afflictions. However, this identification with 
those suffering goes far beyond a gesture of solidarity. 
This is a larger movement of God toward comforting 
those who suffered and offering them hope. 


SUFFERING AS A SOURCE OF COMPASSION 

The suffering of Jesus ensures that he can identify 
with us in every way. From the humiliation of living 
under Roman rule, to the rejection of his people, to the 
faithlessness of his discipleships, to his agonizing death, 
Jesus responds with mercy and words of comfort. 

The author of Hebrews sees this sharing in 
affliction and temptation as a critical part of God’s 
mercy: “For we do not have a high priest who is 
unable to empathize with our weaknesses, but 
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we have one who has been tempted in every 
way, just as we are—yet he did not sin. Let 
us then approach God's throne of grace with 
confidence, so that we may receive mercy 
and find grace to help us in our time of need” 
(Hebrews 4:15-16). 

Jesus doesn’t personally suffer or seek 
out those who suffered by mistake. This is a 
deliberate move by God into our world so that 
we can unite with God, receive mercy and 
experience comfort. 


GOD COMFORTS US IN OUR SUFFERING 
The ministry of Jesus, as the comforter of 


those who suffer, continues after his resurrection. 


As Paul suffered persecution and deprivations 
throughout his missionary work, he looks at 
his suffering as a key point of fellowship with 
Christ. Paul sees God the Father as an ever- 
presents ource of compassion and comfort 

(2 Corinthians 1:3-4). 

Far from dismissing suffering or attempting 
to explain it away, Paul sees suffering as a source 
of hope, because it unites us with God and God's 
comfort: “For just as we share abundantly in the 
sufferings of Christ, so also our comfort abounds 
through Christ” (2 Corinthians 1:5). 

As we receive God’s comfort, we also receive 
a commission to imitate the ministry of Jesus, 
sharing God’s comfort with others. Our unity 
with others comes out of suffering with them. 

In fact, if we bypass the fellowship of shared 
suffering, it is next to impossible to share any 
kind of bond or comfort from God with them. 

The more we immerse ourselves in our own 
suffering, rather than surrendering it to God, the 
harder it becomes to see God’s hope for us or to 
receive any kind of comfort—let alone any kind 
of comfort we can share. 


SUFFERING AS OUR HOPE 

As Paul reflects further on our unity with 
Christ through the Holy Spirit (Romans 8:16), 
he looks to our suffering as holy ground where 
God is particularly present. Since we are adopted 
into God's family, God’s suffering becomes 
our suffering, and our suffering becomes 
God's suffering. 

It may be tempting to keep ourselves cut 
off from God or others in order to “protect” 
ourselves, but those united with God through 
suffering are rooted in a deeper hope. As we 
experience suffering in union with Christ, his 


comfort and hope become our comfort and hope. 


Paul writes: “Now if we are children, then we 
are heirs—heirs of God and co-heirs with Christ, 
if indeed we share in his sufferings in order that 
we may also share in his glory. I consider that 
our present sufferings are not worth comparing 
with the glory that will be revealed in us” 
(Romans 8:17-18). 

Best yet, the comfort of God that we receive 
for our current sufferings is but a foretaste 


of the hope that awaits us one day. If we bring 
our suffering to God and join in this fellowship 
of suffering, we will receive the foretaste of God's 
future comfort. 

It may appear nearly impossible to pause in a 
moment of intense suffering or loss to bear the burdens 
of others. Who could be so aware of the pain of others 
while in the grip of suffering or even death in order to 
plead God's mercy for one’s executioners or to imagine 
the suffering of others 30 years into the future? 

The writers of the New Testament see the suffering, 
death and resurrection of Jesus as a movement of God 
toward our own suffering and hopelessness, even today. 
As Jesus joins in the suffering of humanity, the comfort 
of God and the hope of paradise one day become 
realities for all those willing to be united with him.? 
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SCRIPTURE IS RIFE WITH ASSURANCE FOR THE FUTURE. / 
WHEN HEARTS ARE WEARY, THESE REMINDERS OF GOSPEL © 
TRUTH AND GOD'S ENDURING, LOVING PRESENCE CAN 


ANCHOR THE SOUL. 


_» By Sarah Tohve Stone 


umble yourselves, therefore, under 

the mighty hand of God so that 
ws 

at the proper time he may exalt 

you, casting all your anxieties on 

him, because he cares for you.” 


—1 Peter 5:6-7 (ESV) 
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“Since then we have a great high priest who 
has passed through the heavens, Jesus, the Son of 
God, let us hold fast our confession. For we do not 
have a high priest who is unable to sympathize with 
our weaknesses, but one who in every respect has 
been tempted as we are, yet without sin.” 
— Hebrews 4:14-15 (ESV) 


“Therefore, since we have been justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. Through him we have also obtained 
access by faith into this grace in which we stand, and we rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God. Not only that, but we rejoice in our sufferings, 
knowing that suffering produces endurance, and endurance produces 
character, and character produces hope, and hope does not put us to 
shame, because God's love has been poured into our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit who has been given to us.” 


> — Romans 5:1-5 (ESV) 
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—Hebrews 6:19 (ESV) 


